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CHAPTER  I 


EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  REGION 


THROUGH  ITS  ROCK-BOUND  BATTLEMENTS 
FLOWS  THE  GENESEE 


High  on  the  side  of  an  old  oak  tree,  this  sign  for  many  years 
called  the  tourist’s  attention  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  vistas 
of  William  Pryor  Letchworth’s  estate  along  the  Genesee  River. 
But  no  sign  graced  the  trail  of  the  Indians  as  they  travelled  along 
the  trails  of  the  Genesee  in  the  early  days  of  the  wilderness.  No 
beautiful  lookout  points  had  been  cleared  for  their  pleasure,  and 
yet  long  ago  the  Indians  loved  the  “Genesee  Country”  as  we 
love  it  now. 

In  those  early  days  the  Genesee  Country  was  that  part  of  New 
York  State  lying  west  of  a  meridian  drawn  through  Seneca  Lake, 
comprising  the  counties  of  Allegany,  Cattaraugus,  Chautauqua, 
Erie,  Genesee,  Livingston,  Monroe,  Niagara,  Ontario,  Orleans, 
Wyoming  and  parts  of  Schuyler,  Steuben,  Wayne  and  Yates. 
This  was  the  original  Phelps  and  Gorham  Purchase.  The  name 
now  has  a  more  limited  application. 

In  1783,  when  the  Revolutionary  War  was  over,  all  claim  to 
these  lands  was  relinquished  by  King  George  III,  by  a  treaty.  The 
wilderness  of  Western  New  York  was  inhabited  only  by  Indians. 
Under  title  received  by  grant  to  the  Duke  of  York,  the  state  of 
New  York  asserted  rights  to  this  territory.  The  claim  was  resisted 
by  the  state  of  Massachusetts  upon  ground  of  prior  title  under 
a  charter  granted  by  King  James  I  in  1620.  The  dispute  was  set¬ 
tled  by  a  treaty  at  Hartford  in  1786.  Massachusetts  relinquished 
sovereignty  to  New  York  but  retained  pre-emption  rights,  or  the 
right  to  purchase  from  the  Indians.  The  entire  Genesee  Country 
was  purchased  by  Oliver  Phelps  and  Nathaniel  Gorham  in  April 
of  1788.  Part  of  the  Indian  title  was  extinguished  by  the  Treaty 
of  Buffalo.  Financial  difficulties  arose,  and  Phelps  and  Gorham 
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were  released  from  the  contract  of  the  lands  west  of  the  Genesee 
River,  and  a  section  called  the  Mill  Lot. 

The  word  “Genesee”  is  of  American  Indian  derivation  and 
means  “Pleasant  Valley.”  The  river  of  that  name  in  Western 
New  York  rises  in  Potter  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  flows 
northward  into  Lake  Ontario  about  seven  miles  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  center  of  Rochester. 

The  territory  near  the  mouth  of  the  Genesee  River  first  be¬ 
came  known  to  the  whites  in  the  early  exploring  expeditions  of 
the  French.  In  1703,  a  map  of  the  region  was  prepared  by  Baron 
La  Houtan  and  published  at  London.  Views  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Falls  at  Rochester  had  been  published  as  early  as  1768  and 
upon  these  maps  the  Genesee  was  called  “Casconchiagon,”  or 
Little  Seneca  River. 

Trails  were  the  only  means  of  travel  by  land  at  that  time.  Up 
and  down,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  these  trails  were  worn  into 
the  earth,  sometimes  to  a  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches  and  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  wide.  They  were  the  routes  followed 
by  those  who  wished  to  travel  south  to  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio 
rivers  and  descend  those  streams  to  the  southwest.  (In  the  old 
maps,  the  spelling  is  Allegany ,  the  form  used  now  in  the  county 
name.) 

The  west  trail  led  through  Scottsville,  Cuylerville,  Little 
Beard’s  Town,  and  Squakie  Hill,  continued  up  the  river,  crossed 
the  outlet  of  Silver  Lake  to  the  Gardeau  Reservation,  and  went 
on  up  the  river  to  Portage,  Caneadea,  and  on  to  the  south.  The 
land  where  William  Pryor  Letchworth  settled  was  on  the  route 
of  these  early  trails  of  the  Seneca  Indians.  (Squakie  Hill  is  often 
now  written  Squawkie. ) 

The  east  trail  followed  the  river  to  Mount  Morris,  where  it 
split,  with  one  trail  going  up  Canaseraga  Creek  on  each  side.  All 
trails  led  south. 

At  Belvidere,  on  the  upper  Genesee,  one  trail  led  up  the  river 
to  Pennsylvania ;  one  branched  off  to  the  west  at  upper  Caneadea. 
This  latter  followed  the  ravine  just  north  of  Houghton  Seminary 
(now  College),  taking  the  line  of  the  present  road  to  Rushford 
and  bearing  northwesterly  through  Centerville  and  Freedom, 
and  on  to  Buffalo.  That  trail  was  a  direct  route  to  the  lake  fron¬ 
tier  during  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  and  the  time  of  the 
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Revolution.  The  trail  known  as  the  “Canisteo  Path”  led  easterly 
from  Caneadea  through  Allen  and  Birdsall  townships  to  the 
Canisteo  River  near  Arkport.  Over  that  trail  in  1778  the  savages, 
led  by  Mohawk,  Shongo,  and  Hudson,  passed  on  their  expedition 
against  Wyoming  in  Pennsylvania.  Small  paths  through  the  Falls 
section  connected  the  main  trails. 

Mary  Jemison,  child  captive  of  the  Senecas  and  referred  to  as 
“The  White  Woman  of  the  Genesee,”  was  the  first  white  person 
to  reach  the  Genesee  Country — at  least,  the  first  whose  name  can 
be  given  with  certainty.  With  her  Indian  captors,  she  stopped 
about  1759  at  the  upper  Caneadea  village  (Gah-yah-o-de-o  of 
the  ancient  Senecas),  in  the  present  town  of  Caneadea,  on  the 
way  to  Little  Beard’s  Town.  Little  Beard’s  Town  (De-o-nun-da- 
ga-a)  was  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Genesee  Valley  be¬ 
tween  the  river  and  what  is  now  Cuylerville.  On  that  journey, 
the  party  would  have  passed  through  the  region  within  Letch- 
worth  Park,  whether  they  travelled  the  east  or  the  west  side  of 
the  river. 

The  headquarters  of  the  six  tribes  of  the  Indian  nations  was 
at  “Genesee  Castle,”  later  renamed  “Little  Beard’s  Town”  for 
the  dreaded  Seneca  chief,  Little  Beard.  The  Indians  intended  to 
save  their  fertile  valley  from  the  white  people  and  took  to  the 
warpath  to  strike  fear  into  the  hearts  of  the  would-be  settlers. 
After  the  massacres  at  Wyoming  and  Cherry  Valley  in  1778, 
the  Continental  Congress  voted  $932,743  to  destroy  the  Genesee 
Castle  and  put  an  end  to  the  destruction  on  the  frontier.  General 
Washington  offered  the  responsibility  to  General  Gates,  victori¬ 
ous  general  at  Saratoga,  but  he  would  have  none  of  it,  stating 
he  would  rather  fight  Red  Coats  than  Red  Skins. 

The  commission  was  then  offered  to  General  Sullivan  and  ac¬ 
cepted.  Of  the  three  generals  appointed  to  proceed  from  different 
points  toward  the  Genesee  Castle,  General  Sullivan  was  the  one 
who  reached  the  Genesee  Valley  on  September  14,  1779.  His 
men  were  amazed  to  find  thousands  of  acres  of  fertile  land  with¬ 
out  trees  or  stumps.  Hundreds  of  peach,  plum,  and  mulberry 
trees  grew  along  the  river,  and  fields  of  corn,  beans,  and  melons 
were  plundered  by  the  army.  He  was  ordered  to  destroy  the 
Genesee  Castle,  which  he  did  thoroughly.  One  hundred  thirty 
Indian  houses  were  burned  to  the  ground.  Twenty  thousand 
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bushels  of  corn  were  destroyed  and  numerous  fields  burned.  All 
the  orchards  were  cut  down,  vegetables  were  piled  in  heaps  and 
burned. 

The  Indians,  fearing  the  “thunder  trees”  of  Sullivan’s  men, 
had  sought  refuge  with  the  British  at  Fort  Niagara.  The  expedi¬ 
tion  broke  the  power  of  the  Senecas,  and  Western  New  York 
became  a  part  of  the  U.S.A.  Some  of  Sullivan’s  soldiers  wished 
land  in  the  valley  instead  of  pay  for  their  services.  The  first  to 
settle  there  was  Horatio  Jones,  at  Cuylerville  near  Jones’s  bridge. 

It  was  from  the  Sullivan  expedition  that  Mary  Jemison  fled — 
with  her  children,  and  women  and  children  of  the  tribes — west 
as  far  as  Varysburg,  to  hide  until  the  soldiers  had  left  the  coun¬ 
try  and  it  was  safe  for  her  to  return.  Having  decided  to  look 
out  for  herself  and  her  children,  she  sought  a  new  refuge.  This 
she  found  at  Gardeau  Flats  where  two  runaway  slaves  had  been 
living  in  hiding.  They  offered  her  shelter  with  her  family  of 
three  children,  and  it  later  became  her  home.  At  that  time  there 
were  no  settlers  along  the  river  except  a  few  squatters  and  the 
Indians. 

The  beautiful  valley  of  the  Genesee  was  even  then  noted  for 
its  beauty  and  natural  wonders.  Perhaps  the  first  description  of 
the  river  ever  printed  was  that  of  Father  Charlevoix,  who  passed 
along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  in  1721.  When  he  reached 
Fort  Niagara  he  wrote  about  a  “little  river,  which  he  would  have 
visited  if  he  had  known  of  it  sooner.”  It  had  been  described  to 
him  by  a  French  officer,  Joncaire,  as  narrow  and  shallow  where 
it  reached  the  lake  but  very  deep  and  wide  enough  for  large  ves¬ 
sels  a  few  hundred  yards  upstream.  He  spoke  of  three  waterfalls 
near  the  lake  (the  Rochester  falls),  and  then,  many  leagues 
south,  another  set  of  falls  (the  falls  at  Portage). 

Joncaire,  who  had  been  adopted  by  the  Indians,  lived  for  some 
time  at  Lewiston,  on  the  Niagara  River.  He  had  travelled  up  the 
Genesee  River  to  Belvidere,  over  the  divide  to  Oil  Creek,  and  so 
on,  down  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio  rivers. 
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AT  THE  time  of  the  Phelps  and  Gorham  Purchase  in  1788,  a 
group  of  land  sharks  known  as  the  Genesee  Land  Company  also 
wanted  the  land.  The  Indians  could  not  sell  the  land  but  some  of 
the  Iroquois  chiefs  and  sachems  gave  the  company  a  999-year 
lease  of  most  of  the  territory  for  $20,000  and  an  annual  rent  of 
$2,000.  However,  the  legislatures  of  New  York  and  Massachu¬ 
setts  declared  this  agreement  null  and  void,  holding  it  was  equiv¬ 
alent  to  a  purchase. 

Before  Phelps  and  Gorham  had  paid  half  the  purchase  price 
for  the  entire  pre-emption  right,  they  induced  the  state  to  re¬ 
sume  its  right  to  the  portion  of  its  original  New  York  claim 
which  they  had  not  yet  bought  of  the  Indians.  This  released 
them  from  their  contract  as  to  that  part,  leaving  on  their  hands 
the  tract  since  known  as  the  Phelps  and  Gorham  Purchase.  The 
agreement  was  made  on  March  10,  1791.  Two  days  later  Robert 
Morris,  financier,  whose  services  were  of  great  importance  to  the 
nation  during  the  Revolution,  contracted  with  Massachusetts  for 
the  pre-emption  rights  to  all  of  New  York  west  of  the  Phelps  and 
Gorham  Purchase.  About  that  time  he  also  bought  1,264,000 
acres  from  Phelps  and  Gorham,  paying  30,000  pounds  in  New 
York  currency.  This  tract  he  soon  sold  to  three  English  gentle¬ 
men,  Sir  William  Pulteney,  John  Hornby,  and  Patrick  Colqu- 
houn,  for  3  5,000  pounds  sterling.  It  was  only  after  much  diffi¬ 
culty  and  delay  that  Mr.  Morris  completed  his  title  to  the  tract 
of  which  he  had  purchased  the  pre-emption  right  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  It  was  necessary  to  buy  out  the  interest  of  the  Indians, 
and  that  was  accomplished  by  a  council  which  was  held  at 
Geneseo  in  1797. 

The  conveyance  from  Massachusetts  to  Mr.  Morris  was  made 
May  11,  1791,  by  five  deeds.  The  first  covered  the  land  between 
Phelps  and  Gorham’s  Purchase  and  a  line  beginning  twelve  miles 
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west  of  theirs  on  the  Pennsylvania  border  and  running  due  north 
to  Lake  Ontario.  The  next  three  embraced  three  sixteen-mile 
strips  crossing  the  state  north  and  south,  and  the  fifth  comprised 
what  remained  to  the  westward.  The  tract  covered  by  the  first- 
mentioned  deed  has  been  called  “Morris’s  Reserve,”  from  the  fact 
that  he  retained  the  disposition  of  that  section  in  his  own  hands 
when  he  subsequently  sold  all  lands  west  of  it.  It  included,  in 
Wyoming  County,  the  eastern  tier  of  towns — Covington,  Perry, 
Castile,  and  part  of  Genesee  Falls. 

Thomas  Morris,  son  of  Robert  Morris,  was  given  the  task  of 
procuring  the  consent  of  the  Indians  to  a  treaty.  He  travelled 
from  one  chief’s  wigwam  to  another  and  finally  they  agreed  to 
a  conference.  Big  Tree,  now  Geneseo,  was  designated  as  the  place 
where  the  council  should  be  held.  The  interested  parties  met 
there  in  August,  1797,  and  negotiations  began.  The  first  meeting 
ended  in  disagreement,  with  Red  Jacket  covering  the  council  fire. 
Corn  Planter,  Little  Billy,  Farmer’s  Brother,  Little  Beard,  and 
Red  Jacket  all  took  part  in  the  meetings.  The  next  day  Farmer’s 
Brother  called  on  Mr.  Morris  to  express  his  regret  at  what  had 
happened.  After  some  discussion,  Mr.  Morris  complained  to 
Farmer’s  Brother  that  Red  Jacket  had  assumed  the  right  to  cover 
the  council  fire,  that  according  to  Indian  law  only  he  who  had 
kindled  the  fire  was  entitled  to  cover  it.  Since  Mr.  Morris  had 
kindled  the  fire,  Farmer’s  Brother  agreed  that  it  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  still  burning. 

Another  meeting  was  held,  with  the  suggestion  that  the  wom¬ 
en  of  the  tribe  be  present.  According  to  Iroquois  rule,  if  the 
women  and  warriors  were  not  satisfied  with  transactions  per¬ 
taining  to  land,  they  had  the  right  to  overrule  the  chiefs.  On 
September  7  an  agreement  was  reached  between  Mr.  Morris  and 
the  Senecas.  Red  Jacket  was  again  the  main  speaker,  Corn  Planter 
appearing  in  behalf  of  the  warriors  and  women.  They  held  out 
for  larger  reserves  than  the  white  men  wished.  Finally  about 
200,000  acres,  out  of  more  than  4,000,000,  were  set  aside  for 
the  Senecas,  and  a  purchase  price  of  $100,000  in  stock  in  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  was  accepted. 

Boundaries  had  to  be  established  for  the  reservations,  which 
was  no  small  task.  The  reservations  listed  on  the  next  page  were 
made  by  the  Senecas  at  the  Big  Tree  Treaty  in  1797. 
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1 —  Canawaugus  Reservation,  two  miles  square,  on  the  Genesee 
west  of  Avon. 

2 —  Big  Tree  Reservation,  two  miles  square,  on  the  Genesee,  op¬ 
posite  Geneseo,  in  the  present  town  of  Leicester. 

3 —  Little  Beard’s  Reservation,  two  miles  square,  on  the  Genesee, 
in  the  town  of  Leicester. 

4 —  Squakie  Hill  Reservation,  two  miles  square,  on  the  Genesee, 
in  Leicester,  near  Mount  Morris. 

5 —  Gardeau  Reservation,  28  square  miles,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Genesee,  in  Castile  and  Mount  Morris. 

6 —  Canadea  (Caneadea)  Reservation,  16  square  miles,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Genesee,  in  Allegany  County. 

7 —  Oil  Spring  Reservation,  one  square  mile,  on  the  line  between 
Cattaraugus  and  Allegany  counties. 

8 —  Allegany  Reservation,  42  square  miles,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Allegheny  River,  and  extending  north  from  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  line. 

9 —  Cattaraugus  Reservation,  42  square  miles,  at  the  mouth  of 
and  on  both  sides  of  Cattaraugus  Creek. 

10 —  Buffalo  Reservation,  130  square  miles,  on  both  sides  of  Buf¬ 
falo  Creek. 

11 —  Tonawanda  Reservation,  70  square  miles,  on  both  sides  of 
Tonawanda  Creek,  and  mostly  in  Genesee  County. 

12 —  Tuscarora  Reservation,  one  square  mile,  three  miles  east  of 
Lewiston  in  Niagara  County. 

(Ref.:  Smith’s  History  of  Livingston  County,) 

The  Gardeau  Reservation  was  set  aside  for  Mary  Jemison  as  a 
reward  for  great  service  and  as  evidence  of  the  high  regard  in 
which  she  was  held  by  the  Indians.  Sometimes  called  the  “White 
Woman’s  Tract,”  it  contained  17,927  acres  of  land. 

The  Indian  title  extinguished,  surveying  started  almost  imme¬ 
diately,  so  that  the  tract  could  be  put  on  the  market.  Operations 
were  directed  by  Theophilus  Cazenove  from  Philadelphia.  He 
appointed  Joseph  Ellicott  chief  surveyor.  In  the  fall  of  1797, 
Mr.  Ellicott  and  Augustus  Porter,  surveyor,  made  a  tour  of  lake- 
and  river-front  lands.  The  next  year  Mr.  Ellicott  ran  the  East 
Transit  Line,  which  was  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Holland 
Purchase.  That  line  ran  directly  north  and  south  a  short  distance 
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west  of  the  present  Castile-Portageville  Road.  Eleven  other  sur¬ 
veyors  with  a  crew  of  workmen  were  also  at  work  running  the 
lines  of  the  reservations,  ranges,  and  townships.  The  wild  animals 
were  driven  from  their  natural  homes  and  the  Indians  looked  on 
sullenly  at  the  rapid  division  of  their  lands. 

The  land  was  laid  out  in  six-mile  strips  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Lake  Ontario.  These  were  called  ranges  and  were  numbered  from 
east  to  west,  divided  by  lines  east  and  west  into  townships,  which 
were  numbered  from  south  to  north.  Each  township  was  to  be 
subdivided  into  sixteen  1*4 -mile  squares  called  sections.  Each 
section  was  divided  into  twelve  lots,  three  fourths  of  a  mile  by 
one  fourth,  containing  120  acres.  Some  were  found  to  be  too 
small  and  some  were  sold  in  quantities  to  suit  the  purchasers. 

The  price  at  first  was  $2.75  an  acre,  with  one  tenth  paid  down 
but,  as  it  was  difficult  to  collect  the  down  payment,  sometimes 
this  was  waived  in  favor  of  securing  settlers  for  the  new  land. 
The  price  was  even  dropped  to  $2.00  an  acre  to  speed  up  sales. 
Many  of  the  settlers  were  poor  young  men  who  had  saved  barely 
enough  to  defray  expenses  of  the  trip  west  and  make  a  payment 
on  the  lands.  Some  had  only  the  help  of  their  brave  young  wives. 
The  heavy  timber  on  their  lands  was  their  first  source  of  income 
and  supply.  Their  houses  were  of  logs,  and  the  furniture  likewise 
was  rustic. 

Previous  to  the  Revolutionary  War,  emigration  to  the  west 
from  the  New  England  states  had  begun  but  it  was  arrested 
during  the  war.  As  the  soldiers  returned  after  the  fighting  was 
over,  they  again  started  westward.  However,  little  progress  was 
made  before  the  War  of  1812.  Many  then  had  to  leave  their  lands 
at  their  country’s  call,  and  some  never  returned. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  in  1815,  the  tide  of  immigration  in¬ 
creased  into  the  Genesee  Country.  A  peacetime  surplus  of  labor, 
plus  the  removal  of  duties  on  imported  goods,  resulted  in  indus¬ 
tries  becoming  stagnant.  This  brought  hard  times  to  the  new 
homes  in  Western  New  York. 

The  wives  of  settlers  made  the  cloth  from  which  their  fami¬ 
lies  were  clothed.  The  spinning  wheel  and  loom  were  a  part  of 
the  home  furnishings.  Pioneer  courage  was  responsible  for  the 
settling  of  our  present  Genesee  Country,  including  the  area 
which  is  now  a  favorite  recreation  spot,  Letchworth  Park.  Some 
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of  the  land  was  given  soldiers  in  payment  of  service  in  the  War 
of  1812.  Reuben  Jones  was  one  such  veteran. 

Reuben  and  Perry  Jones  came  to  Genesee  Falls  together.  Some 
of  their  descendants  say  their  first  home  was  a  short  distance 
north  of  the  present  location  of  the  monument  of  the  First  New 
York  Dragoons  near  the  top  of  Glen  Iris  hill.  In  the  early  1900’s 
there  were  still  signs  of  a  foundation  at  that  spot. 

The  brothers  came  to  the  section  in  1816  or  T  7  when  it  was 
all  wilderness,  blazing  the  trees  to  mark  their  way.  They  cleared 
some  land  at  what  became  Chestnut  Lawn  and  Prospect  Home 
farms  and  each  built  a  log  cabin.  During  the  winter  of  1817-18 
they  both  went  to  Cayuga  County,  were  married,  and  returned 
by  oxcart,  bringing  their  brides  with  them.  The  wives  faced  a 
lonely  life,  with  no  neighbors  within  four  miles.  Now  and  then 
a  few  Indians  passed  by  on  their  way  from  one  reservation  to 
another. 

The  two  families  worked  hard,  living  in  one-room  cabins, 
cooking  at  open  fireplaces,  and  saving  their  scant  funds.  Soon 
they  built  brick  ovens  near  their  cabins  for  baking.  Then  they 
cleared  more  land  and  divided  equally  for  two  farms,  Reuben  at 
Chestnut  Lawn  and  Perry  at  Prospect  Home.  Not  long  after¬ 
ward  they  both  built  frame  houses. 

To  Perry  Jones  and  his  wife,  who  was  Sally  Ann  Moseman,  six 
children  were  born — Cassandra,  Adelia,  Milan,  Zilphia,  Eben, 
and  Dyer.  Cassandra  died  when  two  years  old.  Eben  and  Dyer 
both  served  in  the  Civil  War.  Eben  was  killed  on  the  day  he  was 
to  return  home. 

When  Reuben  Jones  was  married  to  Sarah  Tylor  at  Sempro- 
nius  in  Cayuga  County  (March  27,  1817),  the  ceremony  was 
performed  by  Nathaniel  Fillmore,  a  justice  of  the  peace.  He  was 
the  father  of  Millard  Fillmore,  who  became  President  of  the 
United  States.  Reuben  and  Sarah  Jones  had  five  children:  Senath, 
who  married  Clinton  Smith;  Harriet,  who  married  William  P. 
Allen  of  Mount  Morris;  Sarah,  who  married  Dan  Gardner; 
Jeanette,  who  married  John  Slaight;  Evero,  who  married  Frances 
Madison,  daughter  of  John  and  Nancy  Watts  Madison  of  Boston. 

Children  of  Senath  Smith  were  Fred,  who  lived  in  California, 
and  Sarah,  who  married  M.  Rolph.  Harriet  had  Oscar  and  Ar¬ 
thur.  Sarah’s  children  were  Ida  (Rice)  and  Burdette.  Jeanette 
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had  a  son,  Bergen.  Evero  had  three  children — Meldon  Evero, 
who  married  Annie  L.  Warden;  Grace,  who  married  Homer 
Brown;  and  Bert,  who  died  in  infancy.  Meldon ’s  children  were 
Frances  (Mrs.  Robert  Ritchie);  Hazel,  deceased;  Warden,  who 
married  Irene  Wood,  and  second,  Genevieve  Emory;  Meldon 
Burton,  who  married  Sylvia  Holloway;  Grace  (Mrs.  George 
Crawford) ;  Laurie  Louise,  unmarried;  Esther  (Mrs.  A.  G.  Pod- 
lesney) ;  and  Paul  Evero,  who  married  Lillian  Haas. 

The  ancestors  of  the  Jones  brothers  came  from  Wales  in  the 
1700’s,  four  brothers  settling  near  Utica  and  west  of  there  in 
New  York,  and  three  going  down  into  Pennsylvania.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  not  only  Reuben  and  Perry  but  Milan  and  Minor 
also  lived  in  the  Falls  section.  Much  of  the  land  was  given  to 
Reuben  in  payment  of  service  during  the  War  of  1812,  but  the 
other  brothers  all  owned  land,  too. 

In  a  few  years  the  brothers  had  quite  large  orchards  and  some 
small  fruits.  Other  people  took  up  land  near  by  and  improved  it. 
Castile  was  then  a  “city”  to  the  farmer  pioneers. 

The  oxcart  was  replaced  by  horse  and  wagon,  although  oxen 
were  still  kept  for  hard  farm  work.  While  clearing  the  land,  the 
brothers  built  a  sawmill  on  the  river  where  the  logs  were  cut  into 
lumber  and  rafted  down  the  Genesee  to  Rochester.  There  they 
were  sold  or  exchanged  for  other  things.  The  Jones  brothers 
and  the  other  settlers  cut  the  material  to  build  their  homes  and 
barns.  A  furniture  factory  also  was  built  near  the  Lower  Falls, 
and  a  small  grocery  store  is  believed  to  have  been  there  at  one 
time. 

Another  sawmill  site  was  on  the  river  back  of  Chestnut  Lawn 
farm.  The  last  known  owner  was  Ira  Jones,  father  of  Ray  Jones, 
of  Warsaw.  A  very  steep  path  over  the  bank  was  the  only  way 
to  reach  it  except  to  travel  down  the  river  bed  from  the  Rafting 
Place. 

Others  who  settled  early  were  Nathan  Davis,  Jr.,  Asel  Fan- 
cher,  A.  Hall,  Benjamin  Wheeler,  Torry  Green,  and  A.  Jenkins. 

Nathan  Davis,  Jr.,  came  to  Genesee  Falls  in  1840.  His  father, 
Nathan  Davis,  Sr.,  was  one  of  six  brothers,  John,  Nathan,  Job, 
Gideon,  Pardon,  and  Perry,  who  were  born  in  Wales  between 
1754  and  1773.  They  had  one  sister,  Mary.  All  six  brothers  came 
to  America.  Nathan  located  in  Massachusetts  and  later  married 
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Lucina  Ann  Eddy.  They  moved  to  New  York  State  and  settled  at 
Galway,  Saratoga  County.  Six  children  were  born  to  them, 
Nathan,  Jr.,  Sarah,  Ruth,  Charles,  Isaac,  and  Anthony.  Nathan, 
Jr.,  married  Susan  H.  Aikins,  and  to  them  were  born  five  chil¬ 
dren,  Jacob,  William  T.,  Mary  E.,  Merritt,  and  Edwin.  Mary  E. 
married  Milan  Jones,  son  of  Perry  Jones.  Their  children  were 
Rosetta  A.,  George  W.,  and  Merritt.  Rosetta  married  Pardon 
Earl.  To  her  memory  and  foresight,  we  owe  a  large  share  of 
these  records.  Her  grandson,  Earl  Ebner,  has  preserved  them 
with  care. 

Nathan  Davis,  Jr.,  was  a  cabinetmaker  and  for  many  years 
carried  on  an  extensive  business.  I  believe  he  was  the  one  to 
have  the  furniture  factory  on  Deh-ga-ya-soh  Creek. 

Jacob  lived  near  Utica.  Merritt  married  Maryette  Pond, 
daughter  of  Seva  Pond.  William,  whose  middle  name  was  Terry, 
came  to  live  at  Genesee  Falls  soon  after  his  father  came.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Nancy  Shaw  for  his  first  wife.  There  were  eight  children, 
six  of  whom  lived — James,  Maria,  Susan,  Norman,  Nathan  III, 
and  Martha.  William  was  a  watchman  on  the  Erie  Railroad 
bridge  for  many  years.  He  was  the  one  just  off  duty  when  the 
bridge  burned  in  1875.  (See  Chapter  III.)  He  lived  at  the  foot 
of  Glen  Iris  hill  in  the  little  house  where,  years  later,  his  daughter 
Maria  had  a  refreshment  stand.  Edwin  Davis  married  Kathryn 
Kohler  and  had  one  son,  Frank.  Frank  married  Jennie  Kohler. 
Their  children  include  Kathryn  (Welch),  Merritt,  Laura  (Mrs. 
John  Strauch),  Norman,  Mae,  William  (deceased),  Helen 
(Moses) ,  Barbara  (Ames) ,  and  Ruth. 

The  family  names  of  Jones  and  Davis  are  as  old  as  any  in  the 
Letchworth  Park  region. 

Settlers  moved  into  the  valley  from  the  south  and  north,  but 
the  rugged  country  around  the  Falls  was  the  last  to  be  attacked 
by  the  woodman’s  axe.  Several  mills  were  built  along  the  river. 
However,  a  few  years’  work  on  the  virgin  timber  brought  an 
end  to  the  income  in  lumbering,  and  the  early  settler  was  ready 
to  sell  his  land  when  William  Pryor  Letchworth  came  along  in 
1859. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  UPPER  FALLS 


THE  UPPER  FALLS  area  was  too  rugged  for  much  building  to 
take  place  there.  Deh-ge-wa-nus  Creek  flows  into  the  river  near 
the  Falls.  T.  Olcott,  Benjamin  Wheeler,  and  George  Williams 
are  believed  to  have  been  the  first  to  own  land  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river,  although  the  name  Dixon  appears  on  a  very  early 
map.  On  the  east  side,  in  the  very  mist  of  the  Upper  Falls,  Seth 
Smith  and  a  Mr.  Martin  built  a  sawmill.  The  New  York  Gazet¬ 
teer  states  that  the  first  settlements  were  made  above  Portageville 
in  1804  by  John,  Samuel,  and  Seth  Fields,  followed  by  Nathan 
and  Joseph  Dixon,  Joseph  and  Justice  Bailey,  and  Sebetiah  Ward 
previous  to  1807. 

The  same  authority  states  that  the  first  sawmill  was  erected  in 
1812,  the  first  grist  mill  in  1820  by  Mumford,  Smith,  and  Mc¬ 
Kay.  Whether  the  sawmill  could  have  been  the  mill  perched  on 
the  brink  of  the  Upper  Falls  is  not  known.  It  was  an  early  ven¬ 
ture  and  remained  there  after  the  wooden  bridge  was  built  in 
1851-52.  Later  pictures  of  the  bridge  show  no  sign  of  it,  but  a 
fair  early  picture  proves  it  existed.  The  banks  were  steep  and 
no  houses  were  built  very  near  the  Upper  Falls.  They  were  erect¬ 
ed  on  the  flat  land  between  the  Upper  and  Middle  Falls. 

The  river  being  very  narrow  at  a  point  above  the  Upper  Falls, 
this  site  was  selected  for  the  first  railroad  bridge,  which  was  built 
of  wood.  Thirteen  stone  piers,  set  in  the  bed  of  the  river  and  into 
the  bank  on  each  side,  formed  the  foundation  on  which  it  stood. 
The  piers  were  30  feet  high,  the  trestle  190  feet,  and  the  truss  14 
feet,  making  a  total  height  of  234  feet.  The  length  was  800  feet. 
The  bridge  is  said  to  have  contained  lumber  from  246  acres  of 
pine  timber  (1,602,000  feet),  108,802  pounds  of  iron  in  bolts, 
etc.,  and  9,200  yards  of  masonry.  Each  trestle  would  sustain 
3,109  tons  in  addition  to  its  own  weight  and  that  of  the  truss 
above. 
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Governor  Washington  Hunt  and  President  Loder  of  the  Erie 
Company,  with  other  officials  of  the  railroad,  were  present  when 
the  first  train  was  run  across. 

A  dedication  ceremony  was  held  August  25,  18  52,  followed 
by  a  huge  banquet.  The  menu  was  very  impressive.  A  copy  on 
white  silk  is  preserved  at  the  Cordelia  A.  Greene  Library  in 
Castile. 


MENU 

SOUP — Bean,  St.  Julienne. 

FISH — Boiled  salmon,  parsley  sauce;  boiled  striped  bass,  oyster  sauce;  Mack¬ 
inaw  trout,  lobsters,  brook  trout,  chowder. 

BOILED — Mutton,  caper  sauce;  boiled  turkey,  oyster  sauce;  boiled  chicken, 
egg  sauce;  tongue,  corned  beef,  ham. 

ROAST — Beef  from  ox  presented  by  George  B.  Chase,  weight  3600  pounds; 
mutton,  jelly  sauce;  veal,  turkey,  chicken,  lamb,  mint  sauce;  pig. 

SIDE  DISHES — Beef  a  la  mode,  baked  ham,  curried  fowl  and  rice,  broiled 
breast  of  lamb,  mutton  chops,  breaded;  macaroni  aux  grattan  (sic) ;  fried 
pork  and  liver,  boiled  turkey,  broiled  chicken,  fried  oysters,  chicken  potpie, 
chicken  fricassee,  veal  cutlets,  plain;  pork  and  beans. 

GAME — Prairie  chickens. 

PASTRY — Apple  pie,  blackberry  pie,  rice  pudding. 

CONFECTIONERY — Ice  cream,  blanc  mange,  calf’s  foot  jelly. 

DESSERT — Apples,  peaches,  pineapples,  melons,  nuts,  raisins. 


The  adults  gathered  in  a  huge  mess  hall  which  had  been  used 
by  the  workmen  while  building  the  bridge.  In  accordance  with 
an  old  custom,  the  children  were  served  in  a  tent  and  ate  roast 
beef.  This  fact,  no  doubt,  saved  many  lives  that  day.  A  number 
of  adults  became  very  sick  and  some  died  after  eating  meat  from 
the  ox,  which  had  become  tainted. 

The  wooden  bridge  at  Portage  stood  for  nearly  twenty-three 
years.  It  was  said  to  have  been  planned  by  a  boy  only  sixteen 
years  old,  so  constructed  that  any  part  of  it  could  be  taken  out 
and  repaired  or  replaced  without  injuring  or  weakening  the 
structure  in  the  slightest  degree.  Guards  were  kept  on  it  day  and 
night  to  watch  for  fire.  However,  on  the  sixth  of  May,  1875,  the 
dreaded  disaster  occurred.  A  full  account  was  printed  by  the 
Buffalo  Courier ,  as  written  by  a  distinguished  eyewitness,  W.  P. 
Letchworth. 
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Burning  of  the  Bridge 

“You  have  already  chronicled  the  destruction  of  the  Portage 
bridge,  but  a  few  facts  not  reported  may  be  read  with  interest. 

“The  last  train  that  crossed  Portage  bridge  on  Tuesday  night 
last  going  west  was  a  passenger  train,  and  passed  over  at  10:40. 
The  watchman,  William  T.  Davis,  followed  the  train  over  to  the 
west  end  of  the  bridge,  as  was  customary,  and  returned,  finding 
everything  all  right.  A  few  minutes  after  midnight  he  left  the 
bridge,  his  time  of  watch  having  expired,  and  went  down  to 
Portage  village  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Abbott,  a  relative  of  his.  Be¬ 
fore  entering  the  house  he  was  able  to  take  in  a  view  of  all  the 
west  end  of  the  bridge,  and  looking  in  that  direction  he  saw  no 
lights  but  those  of  the  usual  signals.  He  thinks  his  last  look  at 
the  bridge  was  about  a  quarter  to  one  o’clock.  The  next  train 
that  crossed  was  also  a  passenger  train  going  east,  and  pasted  over 
at  12:50  p.m. 

“The  watchman,  Pardon  Earl,  states  that  he  was  at  the  east 
end  of  the  bridge  when  the  train  passed,  that  he  crossed  the 
bridge  to  the  west  end  immediately  thereafter,  and  returned 
near  to  the  east  end,  when  looking  west,  he  saw  a  small  blaze 
in  the  decking  of  the  bridge,  not  far  from  the  west  end.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  it  and  endeavoring  to  stamp  it  out  with  his  feet  broke 
a  hole  through  the  deck  of  the  bridge.  The  floor  broke  through 
so  easily  that  he  concluded  the  fire  must  have  come  from  under 
the  deck  or  uppermost  covering  of  the  bridge. 

“A  quantity  of  hose  was  kept  in  the  trusswork  at  each  end  of 
the  bridge.  The  fire  had  attained  such  headway  that  he  could 
not  reach  it  at  the  west  end  so  returned  to  the  east  end  of  the 
bridge.  There  he  connected  the  hose  to  the  water  pipe,  but  was 
unable  to  turn  on  the  water,  from  some  defects  in  the  cocks  or 
in  consquence  of  their  having  become  rusted  from  disuse  during 
the  winter.  Nothing  remained  for  him  to  do  but  alarm  the 
neighborhood,  meantime  leaving  the  doomed  structure  to  its 
fate.  He  thought  the  precise  time  the  fire  was  discovered  by  him 
was  one  o’clock. 

“A  farmer  living  in  full  view  of  the  bridge  on  one  of  the  hills 
near  by  was  up  during  the  whole  night  attending  a  sick  member 
of  his  family.  At  the  hour  last  named,  or  a  little  earlier,  he  ob- 
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served  the  two  signal  lights  at  each  end  of  the  bridge  as  usual  and 
what  appeared  to  him  to  be  another  larger  light  a  little  below 
the  line  of  the  other  two,  which  are  placed  on  top  of  the  bridge 
at  each  end.  This  light  grew  larger  as  he  looked  and  he  soon 
realized  that  the  bridge  was  on  fire  and  the  flames  spread  rapidly. 

“The  water  which  was  supplied  as  a  safeguard  was  brought 
from  a  copious  and  never-f ailing  stream  on  the  west  side  in  a 
four-inch  cast-iron  pipe,  and  was  carried  across  the  bridge  amid 
the  trusswork  supporting  the  track  a  few  feet  underneath  the 
decking.  At  intervals  faucets  were  placed  for  attaching  the  hose, 
of  which  a  liberal  supply  has  always  been  provided.  This  water 
also  supplies  the  water  tanks  at  Portage  station,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Genesee,  and  the  fountains  at  the  Cascade  House. 

“The  fire,  left  to  itself,  extended  rapidly  through  the  upper 
trusswork  and  along  a  wooden  box  surrounding  the  waterpipe 
and  the  light  work  under  the  main  deck,  the  flames  being  fanned 
by  a  gentle  breeze  blowing  down  the  river.  The  light  material 
thus  fired  soon  fell  in  heavy  fragments  on  the  framework  below. 
I  was  aroused  from  sleep  at  ten  minutes  to  four  o’clock,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  was  standing  upon  the  lawn  at  Glen  Iris  from  which 
point  every  portion  of  the  bridge  was  visible,  as  well  as  the  Up¬ 
per  Falls,  river  and  Middle  Falls.  The  spectacle  presented  at  pre¬ 
cisely  four  o’clock  was  fearfully  grand,  every  timber  in  the 
bridge  seemed  then  to  be  ignited,  and  an  open  network  of  the 
fire  was  stretched  across  the  upper  end  of  the  valley. 

“Above  the  bridge  and  touching  its  upper  line  a  black  curtain 
hung  down  from  the  sky,  its  lower  edge  belted  with  a  murky 
fringe  of  fire.  The  hoarse  growl  of  the  flames  and  the  cracking 
of  the  timbers  sounded  like  a  hurricane  approaching  through  the 
forest.  At  this  time  the  Upper  Falls  seemed  dancing  in  a  silver 
light.  The  water  in  the  river  was  glistening  with  a  bright  glare 
thrown  upon  it,  and  the  whole  valley  of  Glen  Iris  was  illumi¬ 
nated  in  tragic  splendor.  Now  and  then  could  be  seen  an  out¬ 
standing  brace  dislodged  and  sailing  flaming  downward.  These 
huge  brands  would  fall  on  the  river  below  with  a  great  splash. 
At  fifteen  minutes  past  four  the  superstructure  of  the  west  end 
of  the  bridge  sank  downward  and  the  depression  rolled  through¬ 
out  its  length  to  the  east  end  like  the  sinking  of  an  ocean  wave. 
The  whole  upper  structure  including  the  heavy  T  rails,  went 
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down  with  a  crashing  sound  so  terrible  as  it  came  to  our  ears  on 
the  wind,  that  it  surpassed  the  prolonged  roar  of  the  falling  ava¬ 
lanches  one  may  hear  at  times  in  spring  upon  the  declivities  of 
the  Western  Alps. 

“Timber,  rails,  bolts,  abrading  and  dislodging  burning  coals  as 
they  fell,  crashed  downward  into  indistinguishable  ruin.  As  the 
stupendous  mass  fell,  a  dark  red  cloud  intermingled  with  crim¬ 
son  flame  usurped  the  place  of  the  brilliant  lacework,  and  a  dark¬ 
ened  shadow  lay  over  the  glen.  The  silver  light  reflected  from  the 
Upper  Falls  was  gone  and  the  foaming  current  changed  its  ap¬ 
pearance  to  that  of  rosy  wool.  Out  of  the  huge  cloud  that  then 
filled  the  end  of  the  Glen,  there  arose  a  vast  and  beautiful  canopy 
of  seeming  gold  dust.  This  was  lifted  upward  and  extended  from 
hill  to  hill  on  the  right  and  left,  shutting  out  every  glimpse  of 
the  sky.  The  breeze  wafted  the  seeming  sparkling  dust  nearer  to 
us,  and  as  it  came  it  grew  brighter  and  the  particles  larger  and 
still  larger,  until  the  whole  heavens  in  every  quarter  seemed 
filled  with  falling  stars.  These  coals,  many  as  large  as  hen’s  eggs, 
fell  in  the  pine  grove  at  the  Indian  council  house,  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  Glen.  They  seemed  innumerable  and  filled  the  sky 
with  inconceivable  splendor. 

“Burning  fragments  of  the  bridge  fell  all  about  the  upper  end 
of  the  valley,  covering  hillsides  apparently  with  steadily  burning 
signals.  At  this  time  a  strange  weird  light  illuminated  the  river 
and  brightened  in  an  unearthly  glare  all  the  surroundings.  Al¬ 
though  the  main  upper  structure  of  the  bridge  fell  at  fifteen 
minutes  past  four  o’clock,  lighter  portions  of  the  framework  still 
remained.  Through  the  lurid  smoke  glimpses  of  fragmentary 
sections  of  the  bridge  might  be  seen.  Forked  crimson  flames  shot 
up  all  along  the  ground  line  of  the  gulf  and  river  bed.  At  the 
left  still  brighter  flames  illuminated  like  a  vast  beacon  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  cliff  on  the  Livingston  County  side.  Blazing  timber 
still  continued  to  fall  uninterruptedly,  and  the  rocks,  becoming 
heated,  exploded  in  loud  and  almost  continuous  bursts  of  sound. 
These  might  be  compared  to  a  rattling  fire  of  musketry,  except 
that  they  were  very  much  louder,  sometimes  resembling  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  artillery.  The  falling  and  burning  timbers  lodged 
between  the  piers,  and  the  water  settling  back  on  this  burning 
mass  produced  strange  sounds. 
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“At  twenty  minutes  past  four  the  explosions  of  the  heated 
rocks  blend  into  an  almost  continuous  roar.  At  half  past  four 
o’clock  the  shower  of  golden  sparks  passing  over  the  Glen,  as 
well  as  the  smoke  from  the  burning  timbers  had  perceptibly 
diminished.  A  mass  of  burning  timber  on  the  canal  bank  threw 
an  intense  glare  on  the  Genesee  River  below.  A  bit  of  blue  sky 
was  discernible  on  the  western  side,  and  the  wind  partially  lift¬ 
ing  the  curtain  of  smoke  revealed  a  blazing  tower  dazzling  with 
fire.  This  was  the  central  pier  of  the  bridge,  the  top  still  wreathed 
in  crimson  smoke. 

“A  few  minutes  later  it  is  again  obscured — a  little  later  still 
the  curtain  of  smoke  is  once  more  lifted,  the  tower  staggers,  an¬ 
other  roar  and  crash,  now  mingled  with  the  explosion  of  burn¬ 
ing  rocks,  and  the  tower  sinks  down  into  the  burning  mass 
among  the  stone  piers,  and  Portage  bridge  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

“Ten  minutes  later  might  be  seen  the  bare  rock  cliffs  upon  the 
west  side.  The  whole  outline  of  the  valley  stood  in  a  black  line 
against  the  smoke  and  flame.  Nature  in  this  fearful  struggle  had 
asserted  herself  and  this  vaunted  achievement  of  man  had  been 
melted  into  ashes.  Daylight  revealed  an  inky  basin  at  the  base  of 
the  Upper  Falls  which  had  been  discolored  by  the  coals.  The  fall 
itself  was  amber  tinted,  and  the  river  below  flowed  dark  from 
discoloration  of  the  burning  masses  that  it  had  swept  down.  The 
chasm  after  the  fire  seems  broader  and  deeper  than  before  and, 
had  we  never  seen  the  bridge,  what  now  remains  would  appear 
an  uncomprehensible  ruin. 

“In  the  Erie  Railway  Guide  Book  will  be  found  a  particular 
description  of  the  bridge.  It  was  commenced  in  the  spring  of 
18  51.  The  first  engine  passed  over  it  on  the  1 6th  of  August  1852. 
The  great  barbecue  commemorating  the  completion  of  the  bridge 
took  place  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month. 

“At  four  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  fire  a  slight  rain  was 
descending,  owing  to  which  we  are  spared  the  recording  of  other 
disasters  as  probably  the  pine  groves  and  every  building  in  the 
Glen  Iris  valley  would  have  been  destroyed,  had  the  leaves  of  the 
woods  and  shingles  of  the  buildings  been  dry.  W.P.L.” 

A  note  following  this  account  stated  that  Portage  bridge  was 
to  be  rebuilt  at  once,  of  iron  instead  of  wood,  and  that  the  con¬ 
tract  had  already  been  let. 
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A  Paterson,  N.J.,  firm  was  awarded  the  contract  and  expected 
to  complete  the  new  bridge  in  forty-five  days,  but  in  the  midst 
of  the  construction  the  firm’s  plant  burned  down,  and  eighty- 
five  days  were  required.  In  the  meantime,  the  Warsaw  Omnibus 
Company  was  carrying  passengers  across  the  river  via  Portage- 
ville. 

It  was  reported  at  the  time  that  the  new  bridge  would  be  wide 
enough  to  include  a  carriage  road  and  that  Mr.  Letchworth  had 
subscribed  $10,000  for  the  purpose.  The  report  might  have  had 
some  foundation  but  the  contract  was  let  too  soon  to  provide  for 
such  plans  and  even  though  Mr.  Letchworth  wanted  such  a  road, 
he  felt  $10,000  was  more  than  he  could  give.  There  was  to  be  a 
footpath  across  the  top  but  no  walks  on  the  lower  levels  of  the 
new  bridge  as  there  had  been  on  the  old  one. 

The  piers  of  the  wooden  bridge  had  not  been  seriously  dam¬ 
aged,  so  every  other  one  was  removed  and  the  remaining  piers 
were  capped  with  stone,  four  feet  square  at  the  top.  Cast-iron 
plates  were  placed  on  top.  On  these  the  heavy  iron  towers  were 
erected,  each  able  to  stand  alone  should  the  others  fall.  Upon  the 
towers  rested  the  superstructure  of  the  bridge,  ten  spans  of  50 
feet  each,  two  of  100  feet  and  one  of  117  feet,  a  total  length  of 
817  feet.  The  expansion  of  heat  and  cold  was  taken  care  of  by 
the  independence  of  the  towers  and  by  steel  rollers  placed  upon 
the  bedplate  on  the  west  side  of  the  bridge,  to  permit  the  neces¬ 
sary  play.  The  metal  in  this  iron  bridge  was  said  to  have  weighed 
1,300,000  pounds. 

Many  men  were  employed  on  the  bridge  construction,  but 
none  were  injured  while  it  was  being  built.  During  construction 
a  riot  which  threatened  serious  results  occurred  among  striking 
workmen,  and  rendered  it  necessary  to  apply  to  civic  authorities 
of  Livingston  and  Wyoming  counties  for  aid  in  quelling  it.  A 
desperate  encounter  ensued  in  which  several  of  the  rioters  were 
shot,  two  fatally,  and  it  was  not  until  the  Big  Tree  Artillery  of 
Geneseo  were  summoned  to  the  scene  that  the  outbreak  was 
quelled. 

Sightseers  flocked  to  the  site  to  watch  construction.  The  rail¬ 
road  ran  excursions  from  Buffalo  until  the  contractors  decided 
there  was  too  much  danger  to  crowds  of  curious  people,  and 
spectators  were  barred. 
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The  first  engine  crossed  the  bridge  on  July  31,  1875.  Travel¬ 
ling  from  east  to  west,  it  crept  slowly  across  and  then  returned, 
coupled  to  a  second  engine  and  so  on,  until  the  final  test  of  six 
engines.  As  they  halted  over  each  span,  the  amount  of  deflection 
was  measured  and  found  to  be  less  than  five  eighths  of  an  inch. 
The  engines  were  gaily  decked  with  flags,  and  salutes  were  fired 
amid  cheers  for  the  railroad  and  its  contractors  and  builders. 
After  running  backward  and  forward  at  different  rates  of  speed, 
the  engines  departed,  and  the  Erie  once  again  had  a  bridge  open 
to  travel. 

In  February,  1881,  the  Erie  Railroad  Company  bought  five 
hundred  carloads  of  stone  to  strengthen  the  abutments  of  the 
bridge  because  of  continued  battering  from  ice  and  action  of 
the  elements.  An  article  in  the  Buffalo  Express  stated  that  during 
the  summer  of  1881,  the  bed  of  the  river  as  well  as  the  rocky 
face  of  the  falls  had  been  covered  with  a  coating  of  beton 
coignot,  a  mixture  composed  of  sand  and  cement,  purified  and 
mixed  with  water  to  the  point  of  saturation.  The  face  of  the 
falls  was  first  encased  in  a  wooden  mould  overlying  the  whole 
brink  and  distant  from  the  vertical  ledge  about  three  feet.  The 
cement  was  gradually  introduced  between  the  framework  and 
the  ledge  by  wooden  spouts. 

The  cement  was  thoroughly  impacted  by  means  of  rammers, 
and  stones  of  suitable  shape,  laid  in  courses,  were  introduced,  but 
not  in  close  bond,  thus  allowing  the  cement  to  thoroughly  per¬ 
meate  the  whose  mass.  The  work  was  put  on  in  broken  courses 
and  a  perfect  joint  at  all  times  was  maintained.  The  vertical  face 
of  the  river  bed  having  thus  been  treated,  the  work  was  extended 
upon  the  overlying  horizontal  river  bed  and  under  the  bridge. 
The  piers  were  also  mined  from  below  and  a  compact  mass  of 
cement  was  introduced.  This  finished,  the  face  of  the  piers  was 
coated,  encasing  them  throughout  in  a  one-foot  thickness  of 
the  beton  coignot . 

In  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  work  some  thousands  of 
barrels  of  cement  and  carloads  of  sand  were  used.  It  is  pro¬ 
nounced  by  eminent  engineers  to  be  a  splendid  piece  of  work, 
being  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  attempted  under  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  conditions.  Fears  had  been  entertained  that  the 
Upper  Falls  of  the  Genesee  River,  directly  below,  which  were 
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rapidly  receding  towards  the  bridge,  would  ultimately  cause  the 
piers  to  be  undermined.  In  the  thirty  years  since  the  bridge  was 
first  built,  the  retrocession  of  the  falls  at  this  point  measured  274 
feet.  Had  it  not  been  protected,  heroic  treatment  would  soon 
have  been  required  to  prevent  the  fall  of  the  great  bridge.  Today 
it  is  in  better  repair  than  ever  and  bids  fair  to  last  for  ages.  A 
series  of  electric  signals  records  the  speed  of  trains  by  means  of 
vibration.  The  bridge  has  long  been  referred  to  as  the  “spider 
web  span.” 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  MIDDLE  FALLS 


THE  EARLY  history  of  the  Middle  Falls  area  must  be  pieced 
together  from  bits  in  scrapbooks  and  tales  related  by  onetime  old 
settlers  to  their  young  folks.  From  these  bits  we  can  say  that  the 
first  settlement  in  the  Glen  about  the  Middle  Falls  was  made  by 
Alvah  Palmer  in  1821.  He  was  a  strong,  vigorous  man,  then 
twenty-seven  years  old,  and  his  wife  was  just  twenty-one.  He 
purchased  a  mill  power  at  the  Falls  for  the  purpose  of  building 
a  sawmill.  The  first  attempt  to  develop  power  was  by  excavating 
a  raceway  from  the  brink  of  the  fall  to  a  point  some  distance 
upstream.  The  breaking  up  of  the  rock  was  attempted  by  drop¬ 
ping  a  96-pound  iron  ball  from  a  considerable  height.  Powder 
was  high  in  price  and  scarce,  so  was  not  used  much.  This  crude 
attempt  failed,  and  the  river  was  finally  dammed  a  little  above 
the  Middle  Falls.  The  sawmill  was  running  prior  to  1824.  Later 
a  wooden  bridge  was  built  across  below  the  dam.  Both  the  bridge 
and  the  dam  were  in  existence  for  some  time  after  Mr.  Letch- 
worth  acquired  the  land. 

The  original  sawmill  was  carried  away  by  a  flood  and  was 
replaced  by  a  more  ambitious  lumbering  plant,  which  included 
a  set  of  gang  saws,  a  planing  mill,  and  a  sash  and  blind  factory, 
all  of  which  had  been  pursuing  their  attack  on  the  neighboring 
forests. 

As  Mr.  Letchworth  first  saw  the  Glen,  there  was  no  planing 
mill  and  no  accompanying  factory  to  aggravate  the  sawmill’s 
offensiveness.  They  had  been  burned  on  the  twenty-third  of 
January,  18  58. 

On  the  terrace  above  the  Middle  Falls,  Mr.  Palmer  built  a 
small  log  house,  now  the  site  of  Glen  Iris  Inn.  The  house  has 
been  described  as  having  a  door  in  the  side  and  a  large  fireplace 
at  one  end.  The  hearthstone  was  a  huge  stone  taken  from  the 
river.  The  backlog  for  the  fireplace  was  customarily  drawn  in 
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by  a  horse  and  rolled  to  its  place.  Later  a  large  two-story  frame 
dwelling  was  built  on  the  same  site.  It  was  finally  opened  as  a 
temperance  tavern  for  the  picnic  parties  and  summer  visitors 
from  neighboring  towns  who  came  to  view  the  Falls.  It  was 
Alvah  Palmer  who  built  the  frame  house,  which,  it  is  thought, 
became  the  library  of  the  later  Glen  Iris  mansion. 

It  was  all  wilderness  when  the  Palmers  first  came  to  the  Glen. 
Alvah  and  his  brother  Truman  built  the  first  dam  there.  The 
frame  of  their  mill  was  not  carried  away  by  the  great  flood.  Later 
a  man  whose  name  is  believed  to  have  been  Burgess  built  a  mill 
below  the  Palmer  mill.  Then  Benjamin  Wheeler  came  into  that 
section. 

The  mill  dam  created  a  long  pond  between  the  two  waterfalls 
on  which  was  placed  a  large  boat.  A  ferryboat  was  used  for 
crossings  until  the  bridge  was  built.  Such  attractions  had  been 
discontinued  when  Mr.  Letchworth  acquired  his  property. 

Hard  times  were  experienced  in  the  early  days  of  lumbering. 
Lumber  sawed  into  boards  was  drawn  from  Mr.  Palmer’s  mill  to 
Pike  and  sold  for  as  little  as  $5.00  per  thousand.  Farm  products 
also  were  cheap,  oats  selling  for  ten  cents  per  bushel  delivered  at 
Pike.  It  was  difficult  for  people  to  pay  their  taxes.  Mr.  Palmer 
was  one  who  suffered  severely  from  such  conditions.  He  told  one 
creditor  that  he  had  nothing  but  his  boots  with  which  to  pay  a 
$3.50  debt.  The  creditor  said  he  would  take  them  and  Mr.  Pal¬ 
mer  removed  the  boots  and  handed  them  over. 

There  is  thought  to  have  been  an  old  log  house,  built  on  the 
flats  near  the  pond  and  occupied  by  a  man  named  Merwin. 

Some  exciting  incidents  took  place  at  the  Falls.  In  1822,  Cap¬ 
tain  Stephen  Rolph  and  Alvah  Palmer  pursued  an  antlered  buck, 
laming  it  with  a  shot  from  their  guns  while  it  was  swimming 
across  the  river  between  the  Middle  and  Upper  Falls.  The  animal 
was  carried  over  the  Falls  by  the  current,  into  the  driftwood  and 
logs  in  the  curve  of  the  left  bank.  The  bank  being  a  sheer  drop  of 
120  feet,  the  hunters  faced  a  difficult  problem  in  getting  their 
game.  Reluctant  to  lose  it,  they  decided  to  make  a  windlass  of 
ropes  and  fasten  it  to  saplings  a  few  feet  from  the  precipice.  Mr. 
Palmer  volunteered  to  have  himself  let  down.  Bedcords  from 
old-fashioned  bedsteads  were  procured  and  tied  together. 

A  small  tree,  from  which  the  bark  had  been  removed,  was 
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placed  on  the  bank  to  keep  the  rope  from  being  cut  by  the  rock 
edge.  The  rope  was  passed  over  it  and  Mr.  Palmer  was  let  down. 
It  was  discovered,  to  the  dismay  of  all  concerned,  that  the  dis¬ 
tance  had  been  misjudged  and  the  rope  was  about  twenty  feet 
too  short.  Mr.  Palmer  had  to  be  pulled  up  again.  Another  cord 
was  secured  from  a  neighbor  a  mile  away,  and  the  second  descent 
was  successful.  The  deer  was  caught  in  the  driftwood  and 
showed  some  sign  of  putting  up  a  fight  but  Mr.  Palmer  soon 
overcame  him.  The  rope  was  attached  and  the  deer  drawn  up 
the  bank,  then  it  was  lowered  for  Mr.  Palmer,  who  was  much 
relieved  to  be  again  on  solid  ground. 

Once  Mr.  Palmer’s  eldest  son  was  swept  over  the  dam  in  a  boat 
and  nearly  lost  his  life.  A  lad  named  Joel  Burgess  had  the  same 
experience,  being  swept  to  the  brink  of  the  Falls.  He  clung  to 
the  boat  until  he  felt  his  foot  catch  in  a  crevice  in  the  rock,  then 
let  the  boat  go,  and  stood  waiting  for  help.  Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr. 
Burgess  waded  out  by  the  dam  to  a  point  where  they  could 
throw  him  a  rope.  Fastening  this  around  his  waist,  he  worked 
his  way  to  shore. 

A  Mrs.  Price  was  carried  over  the  dam  in  a  boat,  but  was  res¬ 
cued  by  a  rope  thrown  to  her  while  she  clung  to  a  seam  in  the 
rock. 

Merab  Palmer,  wife  of  Truman  Palmer,  died  August  9,  1837, 
and  was  buried  in  a  plot  south  of  the  present  Inn.  As  the  early 
settlement  was  near  the  Middle  Falls,  there  was  probably  a  burial 
site  there.  It  is  thought  by  some  of  the  older  residents  of  the  area 
that  Mr.  Letchworth  had  the  bodies  removed  to  a  site  near  the 
old  school.  This  would  explain  the  mystery  surrounding  that 
site,  where  there  are  many  unmarked  graves.  Late  in  1954  the 
following  names  on  marked  graves  were  listed: 

BOTSFORD  James  M.  Botsford,  son  Rial  M.  &  Ruth  H.,  died  New  York 

city,  April  10,  1869,  21y  lm  3d. 

BUSH  Eli  Bush,  born  Conn.,  Dec.  17,  1770;  died  Portage,  Alle¬ 

gany  Co.,  N.Y.,  Nov.  15,  1832. 

CORSER  Hannah,  wife  Bliss  Corser,  d.  Feb.  4,  1853,  58y.  (The  fami¬ 

ly  name  may  have  been  Gorser.) 
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DAVIS  Anthony  Davis,  d.  Jan.  30,  1891,  77 y. 

Lydia  Fancher,  wife  Anthony,  d.  Jan.  5,  1887,  71y. 

George,  son  Anthony  &  Lydia  H.,  d.  Sept.  6,  1871  (?),  16y 
11m  12d. 

William  T.  Davis,  d.  June  16,  1883,  79 y. 

Harriet,  dau.  W.  T.  &  M.  F.  Davis,  d.  Dec.  2,  1817. 

Nancy,  dau.  W.  T.  &  M.  F.  Davis,  d.  Aug.  20,  18 — . 

Maria  A.  Davis,  dau.  W.  T.  Davis,  Nov.  25,  1836-March 
15,  1915. 


FANCHER  Urania  Fancher,  d.  May  21,  1874,  89y  5m. 

Asel  Fancher,  d.  Jan.  31,  1863,  77y  8m. 

HALL  Olive  U.,  dau.  Abner  &  Betsey  Hall,  d.  Jan.  16,  1878,  7y. 

George,  infant  son  Abner  &  Betsey,  d.  Jan.  8,  1867. 

JENKINS  Amaziah  Jenkins,  Nov.  5,  1807-Nov.  8,  1876. 


JONES  Perry  Jones,  d.  June  11,  1860,  68y. 

Sally,  wife  Perry  Jones,  d.  Aug.  24,  1874,  78y. 
Reuben  Jones,  d.  Sept.  22,  1862. 

Sarah  Tylor,  wife  Reuben  Jones,  d.  Dec.  1886. 


KNOWLTON  Ursula,  dau.  Capt.  Benjamin  &  Lucy  Knowlton,  d.  Nov. 

29,  1827,  23y. 

WAITE  Ruth  H.  Waite,  mother  James  N.  Botsford,  1823-1900. 

Isaac  Brewster  came  from  Saratoga  County  in  1841  and  oc¬ 
cupied  a  frame  house  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  above  the  Middle  Falls.  At  that  time  a  log  house  stood  be¬ 
tween  his  house  and  the  Middle  Falls.  Mr.  Brewster  married 
Adelia  Jones,  daughter  of  Perry  Jones,  and  lived  in  this  area  for 
a  long  time.  In  later  years,  he  was  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Letch- 
worth.  Their  grandsons,  Perry  and  Earle  DePuy,  now  live  in 
Nunda.  Mr.  Brewster  related  that  Mr.  Palmer  was  not  successful 
in  his  sawmill  and  other  enterprises;  that  he  became  involved  in 
debt  and  was  very  poor. 

Mrs.  Brewster  told  her  grandson  that  a  Joseph  Lovell  used  to 
come  along  the  towpath  from  Nunda  with  a  cart  and  peddle 
cookies  and  other  baked  goods  to  the  settlers  at  the  Falls.  He 
crossed  the  river  on  the  lattice  bridge  at  the  Middle  Falls.  At  that 
time  there  were  three  stores  near  the  present  Inn,  two  inside  the 
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gates  and  one  outside.  Near  by  was  a  public  house  which  afford¬ 
ed  entertainment  for  people  who  desired  to  prolong  their  stay  in 
this  delightful  place. 

Outside  the  gates  near  Deh-ga-ya-soh  Creek  stood  a  house 
called  the  “Stair  House.”  At  the  side  of  the  brook  near  the  rustic 
bridge,  a  stairway  led  down  to  the  river  bottom.  There  were  290 
steps  supported  by  the  rocky  bank,  with  a  rough  balustrade  to 
protect  persons  from  falling  into  the  chasm  below.  The  foot  of 
the  stairs  was  near  the  entrance  to  the  “Devil’s  Oven.” 

Across  the  rustic  bridge  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  another 
public  house,  run  by  Alvarius  Willard. 

As  the  years  passed  and  the  timber  was  cut  off  from  the  hill¬ 
sides,  the  sawmills  were  idle  and  fell  into  a  state  of  decay.  It  was 
at  that  time  that  William  Pryor  Letchworth  had  his  first  glimpse 
of  the  valley  from  the  heights  of  the  old  wooden  bridge.  Even 
though  the  mill  ruins  marred  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  he  could 
see  the  grandeur  nature  had  presented  in  rocky  banks  and  water¬ 
falls.  He  decided  to  secure  a  site  there  for  a  summer  home.  The 
Glen  was  his  first  purchase,  with  land  acquired  in  18  59  from 
William  Beach,  Perry  Jones,  Thomas  W.  Olcott,  Anthony  Davis, 
Andrew  W.  Cole,  George  Wheeler,  John  J.  Olcott,  Michael 
Smith,  Wallace  Wood,  and  in  1860  from  Edmund  Palmer  and 
David  Morrison.  He  purchased  land  also  from  Thomas  Hazell 
(1861),  John  A.  Jenkins  (1866),  Josiah  Letchworth  (1867), 
George  Williams  (1868),  Aaron  W.  Beach  (1869),  Merritt 
Davis  and  Joseph  Bubendorff  ( 1 870) ,  Sally  Jones  (1871),  Mary 
E.  Jones  (1872),  Genesee  Falls  School  District  No.  2,  school  site 
(1873),  Alma  Williams  and  George  Williams  (1875),  Edwin 
R.  Davis  (1876),  George  Williams  (1886),  Polly  Jenkins’  heirs 
and  John  Greig  by  trustee  (1889). 

It  was  the  wish  of  Mr.  Letchworth  to  buy  up  all  the  land  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  to  preserve  the  beauty  of  the  three  Falls. 
The  woodman’s  axe  had  taken  great  toll  of  the  vast  supply  of 
timber  throughout  the  area,  but  when  the  lumber  industry  be¬ 
came  slower  the  farmers  set  themselves  the  task  of  clearing  the 
land  for  farming.  The  stump  puller  came  into  action  and  many 
miles  of  stump  fence  were  built  from  the  stumps  of  the  giant 
pine  trees.  Years  later  those  same  fences  were  torn  down  and 
used  for  stove  kindling. 
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The  Legend  of  Mona-sha-sha 

The  Indian  legend  of  Mona-sha-sha  lends  an  air  of  tragedy  to 
the  beautiful  Glen  by  the  waterfall.  The  hunter,  Joninedah, 
brought  his  wife  and  child  to  a  temporary  home  when  the  hunt¬ 
ing  was  good,  but  days  of  hunting  brought  no  success.  Mona- 
sha-sha  tried  to  cheer  him  and  fished  and  gathered  berries  while 
he  was  away.  After  a  long  hard  day,  he  came  home  in  despair 
that  the  evil  eye  was  upon  him.  He  failed  to  respond  to  the  smiles 
of  Mona-sha-sha.  Feeling  that  he  no  longer  loved  her,  she  waited 
until  he  fell  asleep,  then  strapping  her  babe  upon  her  back  stole 
out  into  the  night.  Far  above  the  Fall  she  found  her  bark  canoe, 
and  slipping  silently  down  the  stream,  was  dashed  over  the 
waterfall. 

Joninedah  awoke  to  find  her  gone  and  hurried  outside.  Fol¬ 
lowing  her  trail  to  the  water’s  edge,  he  saw  that  the  canoe  was 
gone.  A  white  doe  and  fawn  darted  by,  and  the  grief -stricken 
brave  said  the  spirit  had  spoken  of  the  dead.  Plunging  his  knife 
into  his  breast,  he  joined  his  wife  and  child  in  death. 


CHAPTER  V 


COUNCIL  HOUSE  AND  MUSEUM  AREA 


THE  COUNCIL  HOUSE  which  stands  now  in  Letchworth 
Park  was  built,  according  to  records  of  good  authority,  about 
the  year  1780.  Erected  at  Caneadea,  possibly  with  the  help  of 
soldiers  from  Fort  Niagara,  it  was  the  “Western  Door”  of  the 
“Long  House”  of  the  Six  Nations  of  the  Iroquois.  The  Senecas 
who  were  “Keepers  of  the  Western  Door”  at  Ga-o-ya-deo 
(Caneadea) ,  were  required  to  live  there.  Many  believed  the  plans 
for  the  attack  on  Wyoming,  Pa.,  were  made  there. 

At  the  Council  House  in  1782,  Major  Moses  Van  Campen  was 
forced  to  run  the  gauntlet,  after  being  captured  by  the  Indians. 
He  reached  his  goal  safely  after  upsetting  two  squaws,  who  were 
armed  with  whips,  much  to  the  merriment  of  the  other  Indians. 
In  1797,  the  Senecas  sold  the  land  they  occupied  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  some  reservations.  In  1826,  the  Caneadea  Indians  sold 
their  reservation  to  a  group  of  land  speculators  and  in  1827  it 
was  laid  out  in  lots  for  sale. 

Soon  after  1830  the  lot  on  which  the  Indian  village  was  lo¬ 
cated  was  purchased  by  Joel  Seaton.  Some  distance  back  from 
the  road  stood  the  old  Council  House.  Mr.  Seaton  took  the  house 
down  and  rebuilt  it  by  the  roadside,  adding  some  logs  to  the 
walls  to  make  it  higher.  The  doorways  had  previously  been  quite 
low.  The  family  lived  in  it  for  some  time  and  finally  used  it  for 
a  barn.  John  S.  Minard,  a  close  friend  of  Mr.  Letchworth,  called 
his  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  building,  knowing  of  his 
interest  in  all  Indian  lore  and  relics.  Investigation  led  to  purchase 
of  the  building  and  its  removal  to  the  Letchworth  estate  where  it 
was  repaired  under  the  supervision  of  John  Shanks,  an  aged  In¬ 
dian,  and  restored  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its  original  appearance 
and  condition.  It  was  placed  on  a  small  plateau  on  the  hill  now 
known  as  the  Council  House  grounds. 

On  October  1,  1872,  the  Council  House  was  rededicated  with 
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impressive  ceremonies,  attended  by  descendants  of  Red  Jacket, 
Corn  Planter,  Brant,  and  other  noted  Indians,  and  of  Mary  Jemi- 
son,  the  “White  Woman.”  Mr.  Letchworth  had  a  definite  pur¬ 
pose  in  arranging  this  gathering — at  which  former  President 
Millard  Fillmore  was  present.  The  Senecas  and  Mohawks  had 
been  estranged  since  the  War  of  1812,  when  they  fought  on 
different  sides,  and  the  gathering  was  to  be  a  reconciliation.  The 
Mohawks  sent  a  grandson  of  Joseph  Brant,  Colonel  Simcoe  Kerr, 
accompanied  by  his  sister.  Of  the  Seneca  nation,  there  were  sev¬ 
eral  representatives,  and  the  council  closed  with  Colonel  Kerr 
shaking  hands  with  Solomon  O’Bail,  grandson  of  Chief  Corn 
Planter,  bringing  friendship  once  more  to  the  descendants  of 
noted  men. 

After  the  council  was  over,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  In¬ 
dians  Mr.  Letchworth  was  formally  adopted  into  the  Seneca 
nation  and  initiated  as  “Hai-wa-ye-is-tah,”  meaning  “The  man 
who  always  does  right.” 

Soon  afterward,  the  log  cabin  that  Mary  Jemison  had  built 
for  her  daughter  Nancy,  while  she  lived  on  Gardeau  Flats  about 
1800,  was  placed  near  the  Council  House.  Next,  on  March  7, 
1874,  the  body  of  Mary  Jemison  was  removed  from  the  Indian 
Mission  burial  ground  in  Buffalo  and  buried  near  the  Council 
House  and  the  log  cabin.  On  the  monument  at  the  grave,  Mr. 
Letchworth  in  1910  placed  a  bronze  figure  of  Mary  Jemison  in 
Indian  garb,  with  an  infant  on  her  back.  Some  records  say  that 
Mr.  Letchworth  did  not  attend  the  unveiling  and  others  say  that 
it  was  his  last  public  appearance  before  his  death.  The  ceremonies 
were  held  September  19,  1910. 

Having  brought  together  various  historic  buildings,  Mr. 
Letchworth  began  to  collect  relics  and  objects  of  interest  to  the 
Genesee  Country.  In  1898  he  erected  a  museum  which  had  walls 
covered  with  corrugated  iron  and  a  slate  roof.  The  building  was 
to  be  filled  in  a  few  years  with  many  interesting  things.  Included 
were  the  remains  of  a  mastodon  found  in  1876  by  men  who  were 
ditching  farm  land  near  Pike.  There  were  mementoes  of  Major 
Van  Campen;  stone  implements;  old  weapons;  iron,  copper,  and 
brass  articles;  articles  of  dress;  and  many  things  which  had  been 
given  for  safekeeping.  A  Swiss-type  cottage  had  been  moved 
from  the  Middle  Falls  area  and  the  caretaker  of  the  grounds  lived 
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there.  Entrance  to  the  grounds  was  by  a  rustic  stairway  into  a 
bark-covered  structure  forming  a  vestibule  to  the  log  cabin  of 
Mary  Jemison’s  daughter. 

When  the  state  came  into  control  of  Letchworth  Park  there 
were,  on  the  council  grounds,  the  chalet-type  house,  the  museum, 
the  bark  entrance,  the  Council  House,  and  a  section  of  the  Big 
Tree  (Treaty  Tree)  in  a  rustic  summerhouse  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  little  plateau.  The  section  of  tree  was  given  Mr.  Letch¬ 
worth  by  the  heirs  of  General  James  S.  Wadsworth  of  Geneseo. 
It  stood  on  Wadsworth  land  until  a  spring  freshet  undermined  it, 
causing  it  to  fall.  It  was  removed  many  years  ago.  Also  on  the 
grounds  was  the  “King  George  Cannon,”  a  British  cannon  bear¬ 
ing  the  monogram  of  George  III,  which  was  once  mounted  at  the 
fortress  of  Quebec.  It  was  fired  in  salute  on  the  morning  of  the 
“Last  Council.”  There  were  two  brass  fieldpieces  captured  from 
the  Confederate  Army  during  the  Civil  War.  They  were  cast  at 
Macon,  Ga.,  from  church  bells  given  for  the  purpose. 

Later  the  grounds  were  altered  by  moving  the  log  cabin  to  the 
rear  of  the  grounds,  tearing  down  the  chalet  and  bark  entrance, 
removing  the  board  fence,  and  grading  the  land.  The  new  mu¬ 
seum  was  built  on  the  Glen  Iris  grounds  in  1913  and  the  collec¬ 
tion  was  moved  to  the  new  building.  Since  then  many  items  of 
interest  from  Western  New  York  have  been  added. 

The  Silverheels  Episode 

The  peaceful  Genesee  Country,  and  this  area  in  particular,  was 
shocked  one  November  in  the  early  1900’s  by  the  news  of  a  mur¬ 
der  which  had  been  committed  more  than  a  month  earlier,  on 
October  3.  A  letter  to  Postmaster  Cole  of  Castile,  from  Tommy 
Silverheels,  of  Irving  near  Salamanca,  stated  that  his  brother  Al¬ 
fred  Silverheels,  who  had  been  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Castile, 
had  not  been  heard  from  in  some  time  and  he  had  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  there  had  been  foul  play.  Mr.  Cole  notified  Sheriff  Richard¬ 
son  and  an  investigation  was  begun. 

Alfred  Silverheels  was  an  Indian  doctor  who  had  come  to  stay 
with  James  Jamieson’s  family.  They  had  first  lived  in  a  camp  on 
the  banks  of  the  Genesee  near  Glen  Iris,  but  as  winter  ap¬ 
proached  had  moved  into  a  small  house  near  the  “dry  bridge.” 
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This  was  located  where  the  old  dirt  road  crossed  the  Erie  Railroad 
tracks  beyond  the  Council  House. 

The  Jamiesons  made  baskets  to  sell  in  Castile,  Portageville, 
and  near-by  places.  Silverheels  had  assisted  them  in  their  work 
and  everything  seemed  peaceful,  so  no  one  noticed  not  seeing 
him  around.  The  Jamieson  family  had  been  sworn  to  secrecy, 
but  when  a  son  of  Mr.  Jamieson  came  to  visit,  the  daughter  told 
him  what  had  happened.  When  he  went  back  to  the  Cattaraugus 
Reservation  where  he  lived,  he  told  the  Indian  commissioner 
about  it,  but  it  was  not  until  the  letter  reached  Castile  that  an 
investigation  was  started.  Before  this,  the  whole  family  had  re¬ 
turned  to  the  reservation. 

The  sheriff  went  to  Salamanca  and  brought  the  family  down 
to  tell  what  they  knew  about  the  place  where  Alfred  Silverheels 
had  been  buried.  Some  time  before  his  death,  it  was  revealed,  Sil¬ 
verheels  had  been  warned  by  Mr.  Jamieson  to  cease  his  attentions 
to  the  Jamiesons’  daughter  unless  he  wished  to  marry  her.  While 
the  two  men  were  hunting  together,  Mr.  Jamieson  became  sus¬ 
picious  of  his  companion’s  actions  and  they  returned  home.  Sil¬ 
verheels  went  upstairs  to  his  room  and  was  returning  when  Mr. 
Jamieson  shot  him  at  close  range  on  the  stairs,  the  shot  perforat¬ 
ing  his  heart.  Mr.  Jamieson  placed  the  body  in  a  berry  patch  for 
a  few  days  and  then  dragged  it  to  a  field  where  he  buried  it.  He 
hitched  his  horse  on  a  stoneboat  and  drove  back  and  forth  over 
the  field  to  cover  any  traces  of  his  digging. 

The  accused  man  was  apprehended  and  placed  in  the  county 
jail  pending  trial.  Charles  Gifford  of  Castile,  who  was  present 
during  the  trail,  states  that  a  sentence  of  three  to  five  years  was 
imposed  but  immediately  a  petition  was  circulated  and  the  judge 
was  the  first  to  sign  it.  W.  P.  Letchworth  was  a  signer  as  were 
many  others  who  had  been  friends  of  the  Jamieson  family.  The 
Jamiesons  went  back  to  the  reservation  to  live  after  that. 

I  believe  that  Dr.  L.  C.  Broughton  was  the  doctor  called  in 


as  coroner. 
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THE  GENESEE  VALLEY  CANAL  was  authorized  by  act  of 
the  Legislature,  May  6,  1836,  and  was  begun  the  same  year. 
( N.Y .  State  Gazetteer .)  In  1827,  Governor  Clinton  had  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  route  be  surveyed  for  a  canal  to  unite  the  Erie 
Canal  at  Rochester  with  the  Allegheny  River.  People  began  to 
hope  for  improved  methods  of  transporting  their  farm  and  for¬ 
est  products  to  a  seaboard  market.  The  survey  was  made  in  1828, 
from  Rochester  to  Olean.  By  1833  the  demand  was  growing  for 
a  canal.  Only  a  few  bridges  spanned  the  Genesee  River  at  that 
time.  Rafts,  skiffs,  and  canoes  were  used  extensively,  while  dur¬ 
ing  low  water,  many  shallow  places  were  used  for  fording. 

Work  was  active  on  the  canal  by  1838-39,  providing  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  many  to  work  with  teams  and  otherwise,  thus  earn¬ 
ing  money  to  tide  them  over  hard  times.  An  influx  of  new 
workers,  mostly  Irish,  flooded  the  area  that  year.  By  1840,  saw¬ 
mills  were  being  erected  and  large  quantities  of  lumber  were 
made  ready  for  market.  Better  buildings  were  going  up  and 
people  were  more  content.  The  year  1841  was  one  of  prosperity. 
Canal  work  was  advancing  and  extra  workers  provided  a  good 
home  market  for  farm  products. 

In  1842  work  on  the  canal  was  suspended,  owing  to  a  change 
in  state  administration.  The  people  were  downhearted  over  the 
turn  in  events.  However,  construction  was  resumed  in  1848, 
and  in  1851  the  canal  was  opened  for  navigation  to  Oramel.  So 
great  was  the  stimulation  of  all  business,  especially  lumbering, 
that  the  woods  rang  with  the  sound  of  the  woodman’s  axe  and 
the  cry  of  the  teamsters  as  they  hauled  logs  to  mill.  Many  mills 
were  driven  by  steam  power.  The  forests  disappeared,  succeeded 
by  cleared  fields  and  better  homes.  More  cattle  were  raised  and 
sheep  made  their  appearance. 

The  stretch  from  Rochester  to  the  junction  of  the  Dansville 
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side-cut,  52  miles,  was  finished  in  1840.  Oramel  (including  the 
Genesee  feeder  at  that  place),  36  miles  distant,  was  reached  in 
18  51;  Belfast,  two  more  miles,  in  1  8  53  ;  Rockville,  three  miles, 
in  1854;  Olean,  24  miles,  in  18  56.  Still  to  be  built  in  1860  was  a 
section  of  one  mile  with  two  lift  locks  and  two  bridges. 

The  repairs  were  put  under  five-year  contract  in  185  5.  Heavy 
freshets  and  unexpected  damage  caused  the  contractor  for  sec¬ 
tion  one  to  abandon  his  contract  in  June,  18  57. 

An  act  was  passed  in  18  57,  authorizing  the  extension  of  the 
canal  from  Olean  eastward  across  Olean  Creek  and  the  bottom 
lands  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Allegheny  to  the  canal’s  en¬ 
trance  into  Mill  Grove  Pond,  a  distance  of  6.52  miles. 

On  the  Dansville  Branch,  the  places  along  the  way  were 
Shaker  Settlement  (now  Sonyea),  Fitzhugh’s  Basin,  Kysorville, 
Rock  Spring,  Sherwood’s  Landing,  Steam  Saw  Mill,  McNair’s 
Landing,  Woodville,  Commonsville,  and  Dansville. 

The  main  line  from  Rochester  had  these  stops:  Rapids  (Lock 
No.  1),  Tone’s  Basin,  Scottsville,  Canawaugus  (Avon  Road), 
Sackett’s  Basin,  Fowlerville  Road,  Barclay’s  Mill,  Piffardinia, 
Spencer’s  Basin,  Tracy’s  Basin,  Cuylerville,  Leicester  (Moscow 
Landing),  Genesee  River  Dam,  Mount  Morris,  Shaker  Settle¬ 
ment,  Brush ville,  Nunda,  Messenger’s  Hollow,  Genesee  Falls 
(Tunnel  Section),  Portage  ville,  Lock  No.  61,  Mixville  Landing 
(Wiscoy  Feeder),  Fillmore,  Burrville,  Caneadea  Center,  Oramel, 
Belfast,  Rockville,  Caseville,  Black  Creek  Corners,  Cuba,  Ischua 
Feeder,  Hinsdale,  and  Olean. 

In  1869,  John  H.  Jones  was  appointed  canal  superintendent 
of  section  one,  Horace  Hunt  of  section  two,  and  William  A. 
Kirkpatrick  of  section  three.  Between  1840  and  1868,  the  Gene¬ 
see  Valley  Canal  carried  5  87,647  tons  of  forest  products,  393,780 
tons  of  agricultural  products,  100,367  tons  of  manufactures, 
112,021  tons  of  merchandise,  and  223,231  tons  of  other  articles, 
making  a  total  of  1,417,046  tons  shipped  during  those  years. 
The  number  of  feet  above  tide  varied  from  507  at  Rochester  to 
1,399  at  Olean.  (Gaz.) 

Before  the  building  of  the  Genesee  Valley  Canal,  the  river  was 
used  as  a  means  of  transporting  freight  to  Rochester.  In  1818  the 
Genesee  River  was  declared  by  legislation  a  public  highway  from 
its  confluence  with  Canaseraga  Creek  to  the  Pennsylvania  line, 
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except  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Falls  at  Portage.  Tree  tops 
or  other  impediments  were  not  to  be  thrown  into  it,  canoe  navi¬ 
gation  being  essential  to  settlement.  Sanford  Hunt,  who  came  to 
Portage-Nunda  in  1819  and  settled  at  Hunt’s  Hollow,  was  the 
first  man  from  Nunda  to  use  the  river  in  carrying  his  products 
to  market.  Early  in  1824  he  had  a  canalboat,  the  “Hazard,”  built 
at  the  Lower  Falls.  In  May  he  travelled  down  the  river  at  flood 
time  on  his  way  to  Albany  via  Rochester  and  the  Erie  Canal, 
taking  a  load  of  pine  lumber  and  potash  and  pearlash.  It  was  the 
first  of  famous  shipments  made  after  the  Erie  Canal  was  in  op¬ 
eration,  some  sixteen  years  before  any  shipments  by  canal  from 
Mount  Morris  and  twenty-eight  years  before  shipments  from 
Nunda.  Steam  navigation  on  the  river  also  was  started  in  1824  as 
far  as  Mount  Morris. 

When  the  canal  was  built,  some  sections  of  it  involved  a  great 
struggle.  At  the  Deep  Cut  (near  the  present  Oakland),  a  mile 
or  more  of  hill  had  to  be  made  into  a  valley  for  the  canal,  part  of 
the  well-known  Nine  Mile  Level.  It  was  a  great  task,  as  steam 
shovels  did  not  exist.  A  large  share  of  the  work  was  done  by 
hand.  The  most  rugged  section  was  the  “tunnel  section”  along 
the  gorge  below  the  Middle  Falls  near  Portage. 

In  1838  Elisha  Johnson  was  given  the  contract  to  tunnel 
through  the  mountain.  The  trunk  of  the  tunnel  was  to  be  27 
feet  wide,  20  feet  high  and  1,200  feet  in  length,  but  not  more 
than  400  feet  was  ever  excavated.  After  the  work  had  begun, 
the  rock  was  found  to  consist  of  loose  masses  and  blocks  requir¬ 
ing  temporary  arches  of  wood  for  support,  with  plans  for  solid 
masonry  in  the  finished  tunnel.  The  workmen  had  to  carry  the 
fragments  of  rock  in  their  aprons  and  dump  them  over  the  cliff 
until  the  opening  was  large  enough  to  admit  teams  and  wagons. 
Many  rock  slides  hampered  the  workers,  then  quicksand  made 
it  impossible  to  tunnel  through.  Another  attempt  was  made  six 
years  later  when  the  Whigs  again  came  to  power,  but  tunneling 
was  definitely  abandoned  after  a  rock  slide  killed  many  men.  Mr. 
Johnson  suggested  a  plan  of  building  the  canal  around  the  bank 
and  this  plan  was  accepted.  The  rock  was  blasted  away  with 
black  powder,  but  falling  fragments  so  damaged  the  home  of 
Mr.  Johnson,  known  as  Hornby  Lodge  (see  Chapter  VII),  that 
the  building  was  razed  in  1849. 
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Nature  started  to  heal  the  huge  wound  in  the  side  of  the 
mountain  and  rumblings  were  heard  as  the  healing  went  on.  In 
the  dark  recesses  of  the  cave  bats  took  possession  until  today  the 
cave  is  known  as  the  “home-colony”  for  the  bat  population  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  A  recent  survey  by  experts  has 
shown  that  six  known  species  of  North  America  have  been  found 
to  inhabit  the  century-old  cave. 

Man’s  effort  to  conquer  the  rocky  mass  had  been  thwarted, 
but  by  blasting  away  portions  of  its  edges,  the  Genesee  Valley 
Canal  was  literally  pinned  on  the  side  of  the  gorge  until  it  passed 
beyond  the  site  of  the  railroad  bridge,  which  was  built  in  1852. 

Life  along  the  canal  was  sometimes  enlivened  by  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  rival  boat  crews  and  the  sheer  love  of  a  fight.  Often  the 
crews  would  indulge  in  a  fight  just  to  make  their  opponents  say 
“enough,”  then  move  on  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  Other 
captains  would  be  quite  temperate  and  require  their  crews  to  be 
likewise. 

An  amusing  incident  is  told  of  a  new  landlord  at  the  Moun¬ 
tain  House  being  loudly  lectured  by  a  man  named  Abner,  who 
had  been  drinking  a  little  too  much.  Abner  told  the  landlord  he 
was  allowing  the  men  to  become  too  boisterous  and,  as  a  friend, 
he  felt  he  should  tell  him  of  his  mistake.  The  landlord  thought  it 
was  too  good  a  joke  to  enjoy  alone,  so  told  a  few  of  the  men 
what  had  been  said.  One  was  Milan  Jones,  who  decided  to  do 
something  about  it. 

When  Abner  left,  he  went  down  the  stairs  under  the  wooden 
railroad  bridge,  but  Milan  went  down  by  a  short  cut  where  the 
canal  was  carried  over  the  slide,  and  so  came  to  the  bridge  at  the 
Middle  Falls  first.  He  confronted  Abner  on  the  bridge  and 
threatened  to  throw  him  over  the  side  into  the  river  for  calling 
him  a  “rowdy”  to  the  landlord.  Abner  promised  to  never  again 
speak  ill  of  Milan  or  his  family,  and  the  pledge  was  never  broken. 

William  T.  Davis  owned  a  cow  which  he  was  pasturing  on  the 
green  around  the  Middle  Falls  area.  Roaming  too  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  bank,  she  fell  over,  landing  in  the  deep  water.  She 
was  driven  back  and  forth  across  the  river  and  finally  was  taken 
out  safely  at  the  Lower  Falls,  a  mile  and  a  half  below. 
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ONE  OF  the  beauty  spots  and  points  of  interest  of  yesteryear 
was  the  rustic  lodge  built  on  a  high  point  below  the  Erie  Railroad 
bridge  and  nearly  across  from  Inspiration  Point.  It  was  the  home 
of  Elisha  Johnson,  contractor  for  the  tunnel  project  for  the 
Genesee  Valley  Canal. 

When  the  surveyors  for  the  canal  were  searching  for  a  way  to 
the  Upper  Genesee  Valley  that  began  at  Portageville,  it  was 
necessary  to  follow  closely  what  has  been  considered  an  original 
channel  of  the  Genesee  River,  from  Craig  Colony  (Sonyea)  to 
Oakland  up  the  Cashequa  (Keshequa)  Valley.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  later  followed  their  example.  Going  toward  Portageville 
was  quite  another  problem.  In  1838  or  *39  Elisha  Johnson,  who 
subdivided  the  Cottringer  Tract  in  1807,  took  the  contract  for 
cutting  the  tunnel.  This  was  thought  necessary  to  carry  the  canal 
past  the  rocky  point.  The  point  was  opposite  the  present  Inspira¬ 
tion  Point  and  a  short  distance  below  the  Middle  Falls.  A  test 
shaft  was  sunk  and  it  was  decided  a  tunnel  could  be  successfully 
dug  for  a  distance  of  1,200  feet,  bringing  the  canal  out  at  a  point 
nearly  opposite  Glen  Iris.  It  is  believed  a  mass  of  rock  at  this 
point  was  later  blasted  off  into  the  river  to  make  way  for  the 
canal  to  be  run  around  the  bank. 

In  1840,  when  the  project  was  well  started  but  promised  to 
take  some  time  to  complete,  Mr.  Johnson  became  anxious  to  have 
his  family  with  him.  Houses  were  very  few  at  that  time  and  all 
were  occupied,  besides  being  of  rude  construction.  He  decided  to 
build  a  home  and  bring  his  family  to  the  vicinity  of  his  work.  As 
it  was  the  year  of  the  Harrison  and  Van  Buren  campaign  and  the 
“Tippecanoe  and  Tyler,  Too”  slogan,  the  Whigs  made  it  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  song,  hard  cider,  log  cabins,  and  raccoons.  Mr.  Johnson 
was  a  Whig,  so  decided  on  a  log  cabin  for  a  home.  It  was  to  be 
no  ordinary  log  cabin  though,  but  built  to  suit  his  taste.  The 
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main  part  of  the  house  was  square,  with  each  corner  cut  off  and 
a  wing  built  on.  A  door  from  each  wing  opened  into  a  large 
room  in  the  center,  making  it  an  octagon.  In  the  center  of  the 
large  room,  and  used  as  a  support  for  the  timbers  of  the  floor  of 
the  upper  rooms  and  the  roof,  stood  a  large  oak  tree.  The  upper 
rooms  of  the  main  house  were  left  rectangular  in  shape.  (Note: 
All  descriptions  of  the  lodge  say  it  was  built  around  the  tree,  but 
the  artist’s  sketch  does  not  show  this.) 

All  the  furniture  was  made  from  the  limbs  of  trees  selected 
from  the  surrounding  forests.  All  manner  of  natural  shapes  were 
used.  The  corner  wings  were  divided  into  rooms  serving  as  par¬ 
lor,  library,  conservatory,  kitchen  and  office.  It  is  said  to  have 
consisted  of  four  stories  but  the  fourth  would  have  been  the 
observatory,  which  was  the  crowning  section.  English-style 
chimneys  were  used,  but  the  rest  of  the  architecture  was  a  mix¬ 
ture,  giving  it  a  style  peculiar  to  itself.  The  central  room  opened 
upon  four  porches  of  ornamental  design. 

A  winding  staircase,  fitted  to  the  support  of  the  large  oak  tree, 
led  to  the  observatory.  At  the  base  of  the  tree  a  collection  of  nat¬ 
ural  curiosities  had  been  arranged  in  a  cabinet,  some  geological 
but  most  of  them  from  the  local  area. 

Matting  in  colors  to  harmonize  with  the  furniture  was  used 
on  the  floor  of  the  main  room.  The  decorations  were  quaint. 
Stuffed  skins  of  squirrels  and  birds  were  perched  in  natural  set¬ 
tings  about  the  room,  and  one  corner  was  adorned  by  a  stuffed 
raccoon.  The  cost  of  the  house  was  estimated  at  $3,000.  A  rustic 
lounge  from  Hornby  Lodge  is  now  in  the  museum  at  Letchworth 
Park. 

The  place  was  appropriately  named  for  William  Hornby,  the 
English  owner  of  the  Cottringer  Tract.  Unique  in  structure  and 
in  its  wild  and  natural  setting,  Hornby  Lodge  became  the  stop¬ 
ping  place  of  many  an  interested  traveller.  The  land  was  owned 
by  Colonel  George  Williams  at  that  time.  Before  work  was  be¬ 
gun  on  the  tunnel,  Mr.  Johnson  had  leased  a  number  of  acres, 
including  the  site  and  immediate  territory.  The  lease  was  to  ter¬ 
minate  with  the  completion  of  the  canal.  The  area  was  kept  as 
near  its  wild  state  as  possible,  with  the  construction  work  in 
progress,  and  was  known  as  “Tunnel  Park,”  the  tunnel  being 
directly  beneath  the  Lodge  and  Park. 
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Interest  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  as  well  as  in  its  nature, 
brought  many  visitors  to  the  site.  Hornby  Lodge  became  the 
stopping  place  for  distinguished  visitors  and  headquarters  for 
engineers,  contractors,  commissioners,  canal  men  and  foremen. 
The  tunnel  was  to  be  twenty-seven  feet  wide  and  twenty  feet 
high,  with  a  length  of  about  twelve  hundred  feet.  The  Lodge 
was  one  hundred  feet  above  the  roof  of  the  tunnel. 

The  north  door  of  the  Lodge  opened  on  a  steep  rugged  slope 
where  a  path  led  down  to  the  tunnel  level.  A  large  mass  of  rock 
jutted  out  in  pulpit  style  at  this  point,  overhanging  the  chasm 
below.  A  few  venturesome  persons  climbed  to  its  summit  where 
a  rewarding  view  could  be  seen.  Whether  this  mass  of  rock  was 
what  barred  the  way  around  the  point  is  not  clear.  The  fact  that 
the  canal  was  later  built  around  this  same  point  would  lead  one 
to  believe  it  was  the  obstruction.  It  is  not  known  who  touched 
off  the  blast  that  sent  the  projecting  mass  into  the  gorge  below, 
but  a  crowd  of  people  had  gathered  on  the  opposite  bank  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  to  watch  the  event.  One  of  the  earlier  surveying 
parties  had  cut  a  pine  tree  which  stood  on  the  brink  of  the  bank, 
falling  it  into  the  gorge.  The  height  was  so  great  that  the  tree 
ended  over  once  completely,  striking  squarely  on  its  butt  in  the 
bottom  of  the  gorge.  In  that  instant  it  shed  every  limb  from  the 
shock,  then  fell  with  a  crash. 

Mr.  Johnson’s  daughter,  Mary  A.,  was  married  during  the 
winter  of  1840-41  to  a  Mr.  Mumford.  The  wedding  was  to  be  a 
grand  affair  for  those  times,  with  friends  coming  from  Rochester 
and  Mount  Morris.  When  all  were  assembled  at  Hornby  Lodge, 
a  great  snowstorm  marooned  the  whole  company  for  three  or 
four  days.  All  had  a  merry  time,  however,  until  the  storm  sub¬ 
sided  and  the  roads  were  opened.  Hiram  P.  Mills  of  Mount  Mor¬ 
ris  was  a  member  of  the  party. 

The  wondrous  beauty  of  the  region  had  even  then  caught  the 
interest  of  the  artist’s  eye.  Rugged  though  it  was  in  its  virgin 
state,  the  trails  of  the  Indians  led  through  this  wild  country. 
Many  had  travelled  miles  to  view  the  Falls  and  the  gorge.  It  has 
been  said  that  Elisha  Johnson,  while  standing  one  day  near 
Hornby  Lodge  and  viewing  the  Upper  and  Middle  Falls,  pointed 
with  his  cane  to  a  spot  above  the  Upper  Falls  and  remarked  that 
some  day  a  bridge  would  be  built  there  so  a  railroad  could  pass 
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through  that  region.  The  spot  he  chose  was  one  where  the  river 
is  narrow  and  rocky  banks  flank  both  sides.  Some  fifteen  years 
later  the  first  bridge  to  span  the  river  was  built  there,  all  of 
wood.  His  engineer’s  knowledge  had  been  proven  sound.  An¬ 
thony  Davis,  longtime  resident  of  the  area,  recalled  Johnson’s 
prediction. 

While  William  H.  Seward  was  governor  of  New  York,  a 
group  of  his  friends  commissioned  the  artist,  Thomas  Cole,  to 
paint  for  him  a  picture,  saying  only  that  it  was  to  be  a  scene 
within  New  York  State.  He  was  familiar  with  the  Hudson  River 
and  Catskill  sections  but  chose  for  his  painting  a  site  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Genesee,  a  little  north  of  a  point  opposite  Hornby 
Lodge.  This  rocky  cliff  gave  a  panoramic  view  of  the  Upper  and 
Middle  Falls.  The  painting  was  in  oil,  six  by  eight  feet  in  size. 
It  was  an  autumn  scene,  rich  in  color,  showing  a  cloud  of  white 
vapor  rising  from  the  Upper  Falls,  an  eagle  circling  the  canyon 
below  the  Middle  Falls.  Cole  was  said  to  have  received  $1,000  for 
the  painting.  The  site  has  since  been  known  as  Cole’s  Cliff.  It  is 
one  of  the  highest  points  within  the  original  grant. 

Mr.  Cole  was  a  guest  at  Hornby  Lodge  while  making  the 
painting  in  1841.  He  could  have  crossed  the  river  on  the  ferry 
above  the  Middle  Falls  at  that  time.  The  lattice  bridge  was  built 
sometime  during  the  days  of  the  Lodge. 

The  quaint  structure  of  the  Lodge  attracted  Mr.  Cole  to  make 
a  pencilled  sketch  which  he  presented  to  the  Johnson  family. 
Many  copies  of  this  sketch  were  made  by  Mr.  Letchworth  in  later 
years  and  preserved  by  those  interested  in  its  history.  The  John¬ 
son  family  left  the  Lodge  in  1844  or  *45.  When  it  was  thought 
that  work  on  the  canal  would  not  be  continued,  Colonel  Wil¬ 
liams  paid  Mr.  Johnson  for  release  of  his  lease. 

An  unhappy  incident  near  Hornby  Lodge  took  place  when  a 
small  party  from  Nunda  planned  a  visit  to  the  Lodge  and  Lower 
Falls  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  The  party  included  Miss  Mary 
S.  Buck,  daughter  of  Professor  Buck  of  the  New  Nunda  Literary 
Institute.  Miss  Buck  was  preceptress  and  a  brilliant  teacher.  The 
group  travelled  in  a  four-horse  carriage  and  the  driver  warned 
them  about  the  steep  hills,  advising  that  since  the  road  was  slip¬ 
pery  from  a  rain,  the  men  should  walk  down  the  hills. 

Not  realizing  that  only  two  of  the  horses  could  hold  back  the 
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load  and  that  there  were  no  brakes  on  the  carriage,  the  group 
insisted  on  riding.  The  lead  team  became  unmanageable  and  the 
carriage  was  overturned.  A  piece  of  broken  iron  pierced  Miss 
Buck’s  side,  and  she  lived  but  a  few  hours.  The  grief -stricken 
parents  tried  to  conquer  their  sorrow  over  their  only  daughter’s 
death,  but  after  eight  years  left  the  section  where  the  tragedy 
was  always  before  them. 

Thus  in  early  days,  and  more  recently  too,  tragedy  sometimes 
has  struck  at  those  who,  admiring  the  beauties  of  the  gorge, 
have  not  realized  its  dangers. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


SCHOOL  LIFE 


THE  DATE  of  the  first  school  in  the  Falls  area  is  not  known, 
but  records  show  that  in  183  5  an  annual  school  meeting  was 
held  with  Truman  Palmer,  clerk;  Dewey  L.  Calender,  Benjamin 
Knowlton  and  Otis  Ames,  trustees;  Minor  Jones,  collector.  The 
moderator  was  George  Rossman  (or  Russman) .  The  district  then 
was  referred  to  as  District  No.  10,  town  of  Portage.  How  much 
territory  it  covered  is  not  known  but  lists  of  children  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  run  as  high  as  eighty.  This  first  schoolhouse  stood  on  a  point 
above  the  bridge  over  Deh-ga-ya-soh  Creek  on  the  edge  of  the 
river  bank.  This  was  verified  by  Perry  DePuy  of  Nunda  whose 
family  lived  at  the  Middle  Falls.  He  told  of  the  logs  piled  up 
along  the  bank  to  make  a  protecting  wall. 

In  1836,  Perry  Jones  was  elected  moderator;  Truman  Palmer, 
clerk;  Minor  Jones,  Seva  Pond,  and  Horace  Mallory,  trustees; 
and  Edmon  Palmer,  collector.  The  meeting  was  held  at  Alvarius 
Willard’s.  At  a  special  meeting,  March  21,  1837,  Grove  Andrus 
was  chosen  moderator  and  Edmon  Palmer,  clerk.  It  was  resolved 
to  sell  the  old  schoolhouse  and  build  a  new  one,  the  sale  to  be 
held  November  1.  On  March  28  another  meeting  was  held  and 
a  new  site  chosen  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  on  the  rise  of 
ground  above  the  creek.  In  that  year  the  names  of  Jonathan 
Rose,  John  Knowlton,  Silas  Doty,  and  B.  N.  D.  Jones  appeared. 
Mary  M.  Bacon  was  the  teacher. 

In  February,  1839,  the  following  were  listed  as  parents  in  the 
district:  Abram  Garrison,  Hannah  Wright,  Christopher  Baker, 
Grove  Andrus,  Caleb  Wilson,  Joshua  Clemens,  John  Lefoy,  Jo- 
siah  Mosier,  Russell  Noyes,  Lyman  Beeman,  Minor  Jones,  Reu¬ 
ben  Jones,  Perry  Jones,  Horace  Mallory,  Benjamin  Knowlton, 
Seva  Pond,  Lafayette  Price,  Dyer  Jones,  Alvarius  Willard,  Jona¬ 
than  Rose,  Alvah  Palmer,  Edmon  Palmer,  John  Knowlton,  Allen 
Gage,  John  Whalen,  Michael  Smith,  Lyman  Rugg,  and  Charles 
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Stocking.  The  next  year  the  names  of  Hiram  Fuller  and  Ezra 
Austin  appeared. 

The  schoolhouse  was  sold  and  a  new  one  built  in  1839.  The 
trustees  were  instructed  to  rent  a  room  to  keep  school  in  until 
the  new  schoolhouse  was  done.  A  tax  of  $241  was  raised  to  build 
a  schoolhouse  and  “buy  a  stove  and  pipe  for  same.” 

In  1840  there  were  seventeen  books  in  the  library,  61  pupils 
were  taught  during  the  school  year,  and  82  children  between 
five  and  sixteen  resided  in  the  district.  That  year,  Reuben  Clark, 
Thomas  Wilson,  Isaac  Wood,  G.  W.  Smith,  John  Whalen, 
Matthew  Frier,  Eleazer  Kenney,  Nathan  Griffith,  and  Chester 
Palmer  were  added  to  the  list  of  parents. 

Harris  Smith  was  a  newcomer  in  1841,  as  were  Benjamin 
Toms,  George  Proper,  Amos  Gregory,  Abijah  Chandler,  I.  W. 
Choate,  John  Allen,  N.  B.  Partridge,  Elisha  Johnson,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Smith. 

By  1842  John  Pitcher,  Peter  Smith,  Job  Davis,  Henry  Price, 
and  George  Ward  were  added.  The  district  resolved  to  furnish 
one-third  cord  of  wood  per  scholar  to  be  delivered  on  or  before 
November  1,  to  be  sound,  dry  and  two  feet  long,  corded  up  at 
the  schoolhouse,  or  pay  fifty  cents  per  cord  if  neglected. 

James  Graham,  Hosea  Prentice,  Michael  and  Martin  McDer¬ 
mott,  Daniel  Swaney,  Thomas  Butler,  and  Michael  Blaney  were 
newcomers  in  1843.  Nathan  Davis  was  moderator.  Abner  Hall 
and  David  Sims  came  in  1 844.  M.  J.  Coffin  was  paid  for  teaching 
in  1844  and  N.  Smith  for  summer  school. 

In  1846  the  town  became  Genesee  Falls.  Asel  Fancher’s  name 
appeared  that  year,  and  in  1848  those  of  Elias  West  and  William 
T.  Davis.  F.  Flint  came  in  18  50,  Anthony  Davis  in  18  51,  L.  T. 
Cook  in  18  53,  and  N.  Botsford,  George  Fox,  and  Merritt  Davis 
in  18  54.  Milan  Jones  and  Walter  Bacon  appeared  in  185  5,  Levi 
Smith  and  Isaac  Brewster  in  18  56.  Wilder  Bacon  and  a  Mr.  Beach 
came  in  18  57,  Philander  Leggett  in  18  58,  Philomon  L.  Cook, 
Albert  Hall,  Wheeler  Bishop,  and  Porter  West  in  18  59,  and 
Westly  Cook  in  1860;  in  1863  Marcus  Pond  and  John  W. 
Barnes,  with  Amaziah  Jenkins  and  Lester  Pond  in  1864.  The  dis¬ 
trict  became  No.  2  that  year.  The  name  of  Joseph  Ingham  was 
added  in  1865.  In  1866  the  teacher  received  $1.12  54  a  day. 

In  1867,  P.  P.  Preston,  Norman  Pond,  W.  P.  Letchworth,  Ed- 
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win  R.  Davis,  and  Horace  Willey  were  added.  In  1868,  P.  P. 
Preston  was  chairman,  John  W.  Barnes,  clerk;  A.  Larkham,  trus¬ 
tee;  H.  Willey,  collector.  In  1869  Daniel  W.  Bishop  and  Myron 
Finch  were  added.  W.  P.  Letchworth  was  trustee  in  1870.  In 
1871  the  district  discussed  building  a  new  schoolhouse.  In  1872 
Russell  A.  Harvey’s  name  appeared.  Mr.  Letchworth  bought  an 
organ  for  the  school,  and  songbooks  as  well.  He  also  offered  a 
more  comfortable  room  in  a  building  near  the  entrance  to  Glen 
Iris  until  the  new  school  could  be  built.  He  presented  a  copy  of 
the  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  exchange  for  the  Life  of  Major 
Moses  Van  Cam  pen. 

On  March  1,  1873,  the  district  voted  on  building  a  school- 
house.  The  vote  was  unanimous  with  a  recommendation  of  a  site 
at  some  point  north  of  the  top  of  the  hill.  New  names  in  that 
year  were  Ezra  F.  Denton,  Francis  Burns,  and  Abraham  King. 
A  special  meeting  was  held  April  5,  1873,  with  the  county  com¬ 
missioner,  Mr.  Quigley,  present.  The  district  voted  to  raise 
$1,000  for  a  new  building.  The  names  of  Stephen  McCarthy  and 
Joseph  Bubendorff  were  among  the  voters. 

At  a  special  meeting  on  April  19,  1873,  William  P.  Letch¬ 
worth  offered  to  provide  a  site  of  not  less  than  one-half  acre 
and  not  more  than  three-fourths  acre,  in  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  “burying  ground  lot”  on  the  farm  formerly  owned  by  Mer¬ 
ritt  Davis,  to  be  used  solely  for  schoolhouse  site  and  grounds. 
He  agreed  to  erect  a  schoolhouse  and  all  necessary  outbuildings, 
and  to  properly  fence  the  grounds,  for  $1,000  and  a  deed  to  the 
old  school  site  and  grounds.  His  proposal  was  accepted.  Torrence 
Green’s  name  appeared  that  year.  The  schoolhouse  was  built  in 
1873. 

The  above  listing  does  not  necessarily  indicate  the  year  in 
which  the  families  moved  into  the  district.  The  names  have  been 
taken  as  they  appeared  in  the  school  records. 


CHAPTER  IX 


THE  OLD  RAFTING  PLACE  AND  BIG  BEND 

Later  Known  as  Lee’s  Landing  and  Great  Bend 


ABOUT  HALF  a  mile  below  the  Lower  Falls  was  a  place  where 
all  the  lumber  from  the  surrounding  farms  was  drawn  and 
formed  into  rafts  to  ship  to  Rochester.  Two  sawmills  were  lo¬ 
cated  there,  one  on  each  side  of  the  river.  Known  as  the  Rogers’ 
farm,  it  included  the  flat  land  and  the  hillside  where  the  present 
swimming  pool  is  located.  Along  the  river  level  there  were  sev¬ 
eral  acres  of  flat  land  where  a  large  barn  and  a  house  had  been 
built  previous  to  1849.  This  was  “Rogers’  Hotel.”  A  bridge 
across  the  riv#r  at  this  point  was  known  as  Rogers’  Bridge. 

A  legend  of  the  old  place  relates  that  a  stage  route  passed 
through  the  farm  from  Nunda  toward  Pike.  In  the  parlor  of  the 
old  house  was  a  stain  on  the  floor,  supposed  to  be  the  spot  where 
a  girl  had  bled  to  death  after  an  accident  on  the  hill — a  broken 
wagon  tongue  had  splintered  and  pierced  her  side.  Proof  of  the 
stage  route  is  lacking  but  the  legend  is  still  believed. 

William  James  took  up  the  land  from  the  Holland  Purchase. 
James  Piper  and  his  family  lived  there  from  1849  to  1861.  Other 
tenants  are  not  known.  The  house  had  been  vacant  for  some  time 
when  Harvey  Lee — my  grandfather — bought  the  farm  from 
Colonel  George  Williams’  son  George,  in  1878.  There  were  few 
cleared  fields  at  that  time.  Mr.  Lee  often  forded  the  river  to  plow 
in  the  peach  orchards  on  the  east  side  or  to  haul  logs  to  the  Lewis 
sawmill  in  winter,  to  help  pay  for  the  farm. 

Clearing  the  land  meant  removing  the  stumps,  which  was 
done  with  a  huge  machine  mounted  on  a  tripod-shaped  frame. 
In  the  center  was  a  post  of  threaded  metal  with  a  prong  at  the 
bottom,  which  was  operated  by  a  windlass  at  the  top.  A  team  of 
oxen  turned  the  windlass  and  slowly  the  stumps  were  pulled  by 
chains  hooked  to  the  roots.  The  old  machine  was  still  standing 
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in  1954.  We  have  played  around  it  many  times  when  we  were 
children.  It  was  always  called  the  “old  stump  puller.,, 

As  much  of  the  timber  was  pine,  the  great  roots  were  used 
as  fences  when  placed  side  by  side,  with  the  flat  surfaces  all  fac¬ 
ing  one  way.  They  made  very  effective  fences  and  some  are  still 
in  existence  on  the  old  farm.  Some  of  the  old  rail  fence  also  is 
standing.  Harvey  Lee  owned  a  team  of  black  oxen  that  were 
used  for  much  of  the  early  farm  work.  He  was  a  veteran  fox 
hunter  of  great  skill.  River  banks  and  cliffs  held  no  fear  for  him, 
or  for  many  others  of  those  days.  He  was  known  to  lie  flat  along 
a  pine  tree,  which  hung  over  the  edge  of  the  bank,  to  shoot  foxes 
when  his  dog  had  chased  them  down.  One  morning  he  sought 
his  favorite  spot  only  to  find  the  pine  tree  gone.  Peering  over  the 
bank,  he  saw  it  lying  prone  on  the  river  bottom  below.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  it  gave  him  a  “queer”  feeling  and  was  very  glad  he  was 
not  on  it  when  it  went  down. 

Harvey  Lee  cleared  about  one  hundred  acres  of  the  two  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  acres  of  the  Rogers’  farm,  and  left  the  farm  to  his 
son,  Henry,  my  father.  In  1924  the  farm  was  purchased  by  the 
Rochester  Gas  and  Electric  Corporation,  which  later  sold  all  ex¬ 
cept  the  water  rights  to  the  expanding  project  of  Letchworth 
State  Park.  Henry  Lee  remained  until  April,  1925,  when  he 
moved  to  the  Blakeslee  farm  on  the  Castile  Road.  He  had  lived 
by  the  river  about  forty-eight  years  of  his  life.  The  house  which 
stood  by  the  present  park  swimming  pool  was  built  by  Harvey 
Lee,  and  Henry  lived  there  for  a  few  years. 

The  land  was  good  gravel  loam.  Father  raised  wheat,  oats, 
beans,  and  potatoes.  All  had  to  be  drawn  down  a  steep  hill  to  the 
barns  on  the  lower  flat  and  back  up  to  be  sold  in  Castile  or  Por- 
tageville.  Much  of  the  land  was  too  hilly  for  anything  but  pas¬ 
ture,  so  many  cows  were  kept.  Mother  made  butter  and  it  was 
sold  in  pound  bricks  to  the  stores  in  Castile  or  packed  in  crocks 
for  different  families  around  Castile.  Buttermilk  was  sold,  too. 
Since  it  was  five  miles  into  town,  trips  were  made  only  once  a 
week.  We  children  attended  school  at  Genesee  Falls  District  No. 
2,  near  the  top  of  Glen  Iris  hill,  two  miles  distant. 

Living  in  such  an  isolated  place  was  not  as  dull  as  people 
thought  it  to  be.  Many  visitors  came  to  the  valley.  Campers  and 
hunters  from  Buffalo  and  Rochester  made  annual  trips  to  spend 
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vacations  or  for  hunting  in  the  fall.  The  weather  was  much 
warmer  than  elsewhere  in  winter  because  the  winds  blew  ‘‘over 
the  top.”  Coasting  was  the  neighborhood  delight  when  snow 
was  just  right,  but  looking  back  on  the  spills  and  thrills,  one 
wonders  why  there  were  no  broken  necks.  We  coasted  by  day 
and  by  moonlight,  often  losing  a  sled  over  the  bank  on  the 
curves.  Summers  were  rather  warm  but  the  cooling  waters  of  the 
Genesee  were  close  at  hand.  It  was  a  busy  life  and  there  was  no 
time  for  loneliness. 

Directly  adjoining  the  St.  Helena  area  on  the  Livingston 
County  side  of  the  river  is  an  area  known  to  the  onetime  resi¬ 
dents  as  Big  Bend,  but  in  recent  years  more  generally  called 
Great  Bend.  The  name  is  very  appropriate  for  there  the  river 
makes  a  gigantic  bend.  At  St.  Helena  it  swings  back  to  a  point 
within  two  miles  of  the  spot  where  it  passes  the  Old  Rafting 
Place,  a  short  distance  below  the  Lower  Falls.  The  land  was 
bought  up  by  power  interests  or  lumber  interests  in  the  1920’s 
and  the  farm  inhabitants  moved  away  to  near-by  towns. 

Big  Bend,  like  most  of  the  surrounding  country,  had  been 
originally  rich  in  lumber.  The  name  M.  L.  Engle  appears  on  an 
old  map  but  the  earliest  known  settlers  were  Jacob  Clark  and  a 
Garrison  family.  On  the  highest  point  in  Big  Bend  were  the 
homes  of  Jacob  Clark  and  the  Garrisons.  Other  names  in  the 
early  history  are  John  Andrews,  Edward  Kenrick,  James  Scott, 
Ezekial  Lawrence,  Adrian  and  Grove  Andrus,  William  P. 
McNair,  William  Wallis,  Cliny  Wesson,  Josiah  Fisher,  Joseph 
McFarline,  and  George  Williams.  A  small  piece  of  flat  land  along 
the  river  bottom  at  the  St.  Helena  area  was  claimed  by  John 
Lefoy.  David  Hill  lived  there  while  clearing  off  timber  and  then 
the  Josiah  Stocking  family  moved  in.  They  settled  there  in  1845. 
They  had  four  small  children  when  they  moved  in  and  four  were 
born  there.  During  an  epidemic  of  measles  three  of  the  children 
died.  Their  coffins  had  to  be  drawn  up  over  the  bank  on  a  board 
because  of  high  water  from  a  midwinter  thaw.  The  early  pioneers 
did  not  seem  to  fear  living  close  to  the  river  although  the  danger 
was  often  great  when  the  spring  rains  came. 

The  heavily  wooded  hillsides  furnished  lumber  for  many  a 
home  and  bridge.  There  were  sawmills  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
at  the  Rafting  Place.  Thomas  Wilson,  son  of  George  Wilson, 
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who  lived  on  the  River  Road,  built  a  sawmill  in  Big  Bend  in 
1824,  thought  to  have  been  the  first  one.  A  Lewis  family  moved 
to  the  area  below  the  Lower  Falls  and  built  a  sawmill.  Their 
homes  were  small  cabins  built  along  the  steep  hillsides.  They 
proved  to  be  a  good  addition  to  the  community  since  they  were 
temperance  people  and  their  influence  spread  over  the  entire 
neighborhood. 

In  1866,  Rebecca  Garrison  was  married  to  George  Shores, 
whose  family  had  come  from  England.  For  many  years  the 
Shores  family  lived  at  Big  Bend.  They  built  a  large  frame  house 
and  a  barn  which  were  torn  down  after  the  land  was  sold.  Their 
first  home  was  a  small  house. 

The  John  Chase  family  lived  for  many  years  on  the  flat  land 
across  the  river  from  the  little  town  of  St.  Helena.  A  ford  was 
“picked”  across  the  shallow  part  of  the  river  and  many  made 
frequent  trips  with  horse  and  buggy.  Ice  would  cover  the  river 
in  winter  and  crossing  was  made  easy  for  neighborly  calls.  The 
Chases’  first  home  was  a  small  house  and  later  a  large  frame 
dwelling  was  built. 

Big  Bend  supported  its  own  little  school  for  many  years.  Al¬ 
though  there  were  never  more  than  six  or  seven  families,  they 
were  proud  of  their  country  school.  It  was  a  small  building  but 
served  the  purpose  of  learning,  even  in  the  days  when  teachers 
“boarded  around.”  Marian  Chase,  daughter  of  John  Chase,  was 
one  of  the  many  teachers.  She  also  taught  in  the  school  at  St. 
Helena.  In  1903-4,  Miss  Carlotta  DeMocker,  now  Mrs.  William 
Lindsay,  taught  school  in  Big  Bend,  and  boarded  at  John  Chase’s. 
Mrs.  Chase  was  very  ill  that  year  and  her  daughter  Marian  had 
to  give  up  training  class  for  a  while.  Lewis  Smith  lived  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  by  the  school  at  that  time,  and  Ernest  Newville 
at  the  top  of  the  hill.  Albert  Duryea  lived  in  the  first  house.  The 
teacher  had  three  pupils,  Inez  Newville,  Albert  Duryea,  and 
Frank  Carney,  who  lived  with  the  senior  Ed  Walker.  The  Shores 
family  lived  near  there  and  one  day  Mrs.  Shores  took  Miss  De- 
Mocker  and  her  three  pupils  on  a  hike  to  the  top  lookout  on  Big 
Bend.  From  that  point,  the  river  looks  like  a  small  stream. 

Ed  Walker,  Sr.,  lived  near  the  Shores  family.  Later  Charles 
Bennett  lived  at  the  top  of  the  hill  near  the  schoolhouse,  Ed 
Walker,  Jr.,  lived  near  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  Arthur  Chase,  son 
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of  John  Chase,  lived  in  the  first  house  near  the  foot  of  Rogers* 
Hill,  earlier  owned  by  Colonel  George  Williams.  (See  Chapter 
XV.)  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ran  along  the  bank  above  the 
river  and  at  Lewis’s  Switch  turned  east  toward  Nunda.  The 
switch  was  put  in  to  accommodate  the  Lewis  lumber  business  in 
shipping  lumber  to  market,  hence  the  name.  It  was  merely  a  sid¬ 
ing  where  cars  could  be  left  for  loading  and  trains  would  stop 
when  flagged. 

Others  who  at  one  time  lived  in  this  community  were  the 
Miles  Sager  family,  a  Daley  family,  Delos  Doan,  the  Morrison 
family,  a  Beardsley  family,  and  George  and  Sheldon  Raquet. 

After  the  older  generation  of  the  Shores  family  were  gone,  the 
son  William  sold  a  great  amount  of  timber  to  a  lumber  company 
from  Buffalo.  As  the  level  land  had  been  cleared  years  before, 
the  timber  was  on  the  great  sloping  banks  above  the  river.  It 
was  believed  that  the  timber  could  be  safely  slid  down  the  bank 
and,  at  a  certain  water  level,  could  be  safely  floated  to  Rochester 
to  market.  A  road  was  built  to  the  river  level  and  sawmills  were 
erected,  as  well  as  camps  for  the  lumbermen.  A  huge  slide  was 
cleared  down  the  bank  and  logs  were  ended  down  with  good  re¬ 
sults.  They  were  piled  along  the  river’s  edge,  to  be  put  into  the 
stream  at  the  proper  time,  during  high  water.  A  boom  was  built 
across  the  river  near  Rochester  at  a  point  where  the  logs  were 
to  be  removed. 

All  went  well  until  Mother  Nature  took  a  hand.  The  hard 
rains  came,  the  river  rose  during  the  night,  floating  the  logs  free, 
and  the  result  was  disaster  for  the  city.  The  boom  was  too  heavi¬ 
ly  bombarded  with  logs  and  they  went  on  to  cause  log  jams 
in  the  river’s  course  through  the  city.  Residents  of  the  area  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  dangers  of  the  Genesee  tried  to  warn  the  lum¬ 
bermen  in  advance,  but  those  not  familiar  with  the  speed  of  ris¬ 
ing  water  thought  they  were  being  needlessly  harassed.  The 
project  was  finally  abandoned,  with  much  of  the  timber  left 
standing.  The  area  residents  felled  trees  during  the  winter  when 
the  logs  could  be  hauled  out  on  the  ice. 

Big  Bend,  like  all  the  other  land  from  the  new  Mount  Morris 
dam  to  the  Erie  bridge  at  Portage,  has  become  a  part  of  Letch- 
worth  Park  with  a  scenic  drive  built  around  the  circle  at  the 
top  of  Big  Bend  and  a  cabin  area  with  camping  facilities  near 
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the  foot  of  Rogers’  Hill.  During  the  days  of  the  CCC  Camps,  a 
camp  was  built  there,  later  run  as  a  “Hobo  Camp”  during  the 
winter. 

Lumber  Interests  in  Big  Bend 

Harry  P.  Kellogg  of  Rochester,  who  has  been  interested  in  Big 
Bend  for  years  and  has  kept  a  diary  on  special  events,  has  written 
an  account  of  the  lumbering  interests  in  that  section.  It  relates  so 
many  interesting  incidents  that,  with  his  permission,  I  include 
it  here. 

“Early  in  1893,  J.  B.  Satterlee,  a  lumberman  from  Nunda, 
bought  two  tracts  of  timber  about  two  miles  north  of  St.  Helena. 
One  tract  was  bought  from  James  McHerron  on  the  River  Road 
and  the  other  from  Wooster  Brooks  of  Brooks  Grove.  This  tim¬ 
ber  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  About  March  1,  1893,  the 
writer  started  work  on  this  job  and  a  mill  was  placed  on  the 
McHerron  flats  next  to  the  bank.  A  camp  was  built  consisting  of 
a  cook  shack,  bunk  house,  stable,  and  a  repair  shop.  A  crew  of 
about  twenty  men  and  four  teams,  with  all  kinds  of  equipment, 
started  work.  Most  of  the  time  one  of  the  men  and  family  lived 
in  the  cookhouse  and  provided  the  meals. 

“At  that  time  I  was  eighteen  years  old  on  March  15,  so  I  was 
the  youngest  member  of  the  crew.  Most  of  us  worked  by  the 
month  and  my  salary  was  $20  per  month  and  ‘found,’  as  they 
termed  it  those  days.  Some  of  us  single  men  usually  stayed  in 
camp  on  Sundays  to  care  for  the  horses.  That  was  when  we  did 
our  laundry.  In  the  summer  time  it  was  simple.  We  could  go 
down  to  the  river,  remove  our  clothes,  wash  them,  and  hang 
them  on  the  bushes  to  dry,  while  we  took  a  swim.  No  trouble 
at  all  and  not  expensive!  One  dollar  would  buy  a  suit  that  would 
answer  for  a  job  of  that  kind.  However,  it  was  the  hardest  kind 
of  work,  with  no  schedule  of  hours  but  we  could  save  a  little 
money,  as  there  was  no  place  to  spend  it.  We  did  not  need  any 
sleeping  pills  after  climbing  those  hills  and  handling  logs  and 
lumber.  We  had  more  or  less  talents  of  sorts,  such  as  a  fiddler, 
a  singer,  and  a  clog  dancer. 

“All  of  the  logs  and  lumber  had  to  be  moved  by  teams,  most 
of  them  hauled  to  Nunda. 

“In  the  fall  of  1893  the  mill  was  moved  to  the  John  Chase 
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timber  lot  on  the  Chase  farm  south  of  St.  Helena,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river.  To  make  this  move,  it  was  necessary  to  ford  the 
river  at  Chaffee’s  and  then  ford  again  south  of  St.  Helena.  With 
all  of  the  heavy  machinery  and  buildings,  it  was  quite  a  job  but 
we  were  used  to  those  things  then.  The  mill  was  set  right  over 
Dishmill  Creek,  a  short  distance  above  the  Chase  buildings. 
There  was  a  level  spot  of  about  an  acre  where  the  other  buildings 
were  placed.  We  remained  there  a  little  over  a  year.  Arthur 
Chase,  son  of  John  Chase,  had  a  shop  near  the  mouth  of  the 
creek  which  he  ran  by  a  water  wheel  and  did  odd  jobs  of  all 
kinds.  He  also  made  clothespins.  The  sawdust  from  the  Satterlee 
mill  dropped  into  the  creek  and  was  washed  away.  On  this  job, 
we  cut  the  poles  for  the  electric  light  system  at  Nunda  which 
was  being  installed  at  that  time.  These  poles  were  loaded  on  cars 
at  Lewis’s  Switch  and  shipped  to  Nunda.  Several  carloads  of 
poles  were  needed.  The  switch  was  named  for  the  Lewis  brothers 
who  had  lumbered  in  that  area  some  years  before  and  shipped 
from  the  same  point. 

“The  roads  were  not  improved  at  that  time  and  two  trips  per 
day  were  all  the  teams  could  make  from  mill  to  switch.  When 
we  left  the  mill  with  a  load  of  lumber  for  the  switch  we  had  to 
climb  quite  a  hill  for  nearly  a  mile.  As  I  recall,  the  first  house  was 
Tom  Galton’s;  then  Wellington  Walker,  George  Shores,  and 
Clark  Garrison  were  large  farmers  on  the  west  side  of  the  road. 
The  schoolhouse  on  the  left  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  A  house  on 
the  right  at  the  top  of  the  hill  whose  owner’s  name  I  have  for¬ 
gotten.  Then  down  a  hill  to  the  flat  where  Ernest  Newville  and 
several  others  lived  and  farmed.  Then  another  bad  hill  for  a  mile 
or  more  to  reach  the  switch.  A  little  beyond  Newville’s  house 
one  hot  day,  I  saw  a  rattlesnake  sunning  himself  on  a  log.  I  took 
my  brake  stick  and  killed  him.  It  was  the  only  rattlesnake  I  ever 
killed,  although  we  found  plenty  of  blacksnakes  on  the  Chase 
lot.  It  seems  that  those  two  brands  do  not  mix  socially  and  are 
seldom  found  in  the  same  woods. 

“When  we  first  reached  the  Chase  place,  Dishmill  Creek  was 
the  main  topic.  All  of  the  natives  knew  wooden  dishes  had  been 
made  there  but  no  one  knew  when.  Farther  up  that  stream  there 
was  a  place  where  there  could  have  been  a  mill.  The  creek  was  a 
little  wider  and  there  would  have  been  room  for  a  mill.  It  was 
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not  far  from  the  River  Road.  The  tale  had  been  passed  from  the 
older  people. 

“We  started  in  the  fall  and  dumped  logs  into  the  creek.  When 
the  rains  came,  water  floated  the  logs  down  to  the  mill  and  we 
had  a  busy  time  taking  them  out  and  getting  them  into  the  yard. 
However,  most  of  them  had  to  be  hauled  with  horses.  There  was 
another  tract  of  timber  on  the  Chase  job  that  was  located  below 
the  Chase  ford  but  high  up  on  top  of  the  Highbanks.  Between 
the  mill  and  this  timber  there  was  a  deep  gulley  that  was  im¬ 
passable.  There  was  talk  of  getting  a  right  of  way  from  other 
owners  up  around  the  ravine,  but  that  was  expensive.  After  test¬ 
ing  the  river  we  found  that  near  the  bank  where  the  river 
curved,  the  water  was  from  2  5  to  3  0  feet  deep,  so  it  was  decided 
to  throw  the  logs  over  the  bank  into  the  river.  A  boom  was 
placed  below  to  keep  the  logs  from  floating  away  and  they  were 
worked  across  the  river,  loaded  on  trucks  and  taken  back  across 
the  Chase  ford  to  the  mill.  About  125,000  feet  of  logs  were 
handled  in  this  manner  and  very  few  were  damaged  or  lost.  With 
all  of  these  operations,  nobody  was  injured  or  sick  enough  to  re¬ 
quire  the  services  of  a  doctor.  We  had  skinned  fingers  and  bruises 
but  a  little  pine  pitch  from  the  end  of  a  log  would  soon  take 
care  of  that.  A  very  good  record,  with  no  safety  inspectors! 

“One  day  while  we  were  at  the  Chase  job,  Sam  Agar  and 
Marshall  Chaffee  called  and  asked  the  writer  to  play  for  a  dance 
at  Agar’s  a  few  nights  later.  I  had  my  fiddle  and  they  said  they 
had  an  organ  and  that  Tom  Robinson’s  wife  from  Castile  would 
play  it.  I  agreed,  and  when  the  night  arrived,  I  went  across  on 
the  ice  and  walked  down  to  the  Agar  farm.  Mrs.  Robinson’s  peo¬ 
ple  had  visited  an  aunt  of  mine  near  the  Ridge  some  time  before. 
At  that  time,  she  was  Laura  Rappalee.  We  had  a  good  crowd 
and  they  danced  until  4:00  a.m.  I  returned  to  the  mill,  had 
breakfast  and  took  my  place  ready  for  another  day’s  work.  They 
paid  me  two  dollars  for  playing  for  the  dance,  which  was  quite 
a  bit  of  money  in  those  days. 

“There  was  a  road  leading  from  the  Bend  to  the  corner  on  the 
River  Road  by  Johnny  Black’s  and  I  believe  the  dish  mill  was 
near  that  road.  We  had  our  mill  set  on  the  creek  close  to  that 
road  on  two  different  occasions  in  1903  and  1910.  There  was 
plenty  of  talk  of  dishes  being  made  there. 
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“The  flood  you  mentioned  in  the  St.  Helena  history  in  1894 
came  the  night  of  May  18,  1894.  We  had  an  all-night  job  in 
saving  the  mill  and  logs  that  came  down  the  creek.  We  had  not 
started  throwing  logs  into  the  creek,  which  was  lucky.  We  start¬ 
ed  the  river  work  July  3,  1894.  During  the  May  flood  we  were 
able  to  salvage  a  good  collapsible  canvas  boat  but  we  never  knew 
where  it  came  from.  We  used  to  take  it  up  to  the  other  end  of 
the  bend  on  a  load  of  lumber  on  a  Saturday,  and  Sunday  we 
would  go  up  there,  carry  the  boat  down  to  the  river,  and  go  out 
around  the  bend  to  Chase’s. 

“Years  afterward,  my  cousin,  Jim  Jones  of  Cooperville,  came 
into  possession  of  a  few  acres  of  land  on  the  west  side  of  and  up 
the  river  from  the  Chase  ford.  There  was  no  way  to  reach  it  ex¬ 
cept  from  the  river  when  it  was  frozen  and  then  it  was  a  climb 
up  through  a  gulley.  There  was  a  little  timber  on  it  and  Jim 
had  asked  me  for  an  estimate  on  it,  but  it  would  have  cost  more 
to  get  it  than  it  was  worth.  The  Rochester  Gas  and  Electric 
bought  it  of  him  without  being  too  particular  about  the  title 
but  when  they  came  to  sell  it  to  the  state  about  five  years  ago, 
the  state  was  more  fussy.  It  was  in  the  town  of  Castile  but 
had  never  been  assessed  to  anyone  and  there  had  been  no  taxes 
paid  on  it.  Jim  Jones  had  been  dead  for  twenty  years.  After  the 
Gas  and  Electric  Company  had  spent  several  months  in  Castile, 
Portage,  and  up  and  down  the  river,  somebody  told  them  I 
might  know  something  about  it  as  I  had  worked  in  the  woods 
near  there  years  ago.  With  what  little  information  I  was  able  to 
give  them,  they  got  the  state  satisfied.  That  came  very  near  being 
a  no-man’s  land.  Oh,  that  I  should  live  so  long! 

“My  brother,  Arthur,  owned  a  farm  in  the  Big  Bend  and 
lived  there  until  the  Gas  and  Electric  Company  bought  the  land. 
I  ‘ran  over*  his  timber  lot  also  before  he  sold  it.” 

Great  Bend  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 

Camp  23 

After  all  families  had  left  the  Bend  area  and  the  land  had  been 
acquired  by  the  state,  Camp  23  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  was  located  there.  Living  in  army  tents  at  first  until 
wooden  barracks  could  be  erected,  a  group  of  men  under  First 
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Lieutenant  Joseph  W.  Kullman  of  the  28th  Infantry,  Fort  Ni¬ 
agara,  came  in  June,  1933,  to  the  somewhat  desolate  and  isolated 
spot.  The  place  selected  was  a  site  earlier  owned  by  Colonel 
George  Williams.  At  the  foot  of  the  old  Rogers’  Hill,  the  camp 
site  came  into  being,  built  by  the  hands  of  CCC  workers.  When 
completed,  it  consisted  of  five  barracks,  a  recreation  building,  a 
mess  hall,  a  hospital  with  eight  beds,  and  a  headquarters  build¬ 
ing  to  house  the  officers  and  camp  leader  personnel.  An  orna¬ 
mental  fence  was  constructed  between  the  barracks  buildings, 
and  evergreens  were  planted  at  their  doors.  A  bake  oven  was 
presented  to  the  camp  and  put  into  operation  twenty-four  hours 
a  day  to  provide  bread,  biscuits,  and  pastry  for  the  entire  camp. 

Ingenuity  played  its  part  in  supplying  conveniences.  An  old 
truck  motor  furnished  power,  and  the  camp  had  its  own  laun¬ 
dry.  Some  of  the  bargain-hunting  officers  secured  a  laundry 
washer  and  dryer.  The  men  built  a  12,000-gallon  concrete  stor¬ 
age  tank  and  laid  a  half  mile  of  three-inch  pipe  to  conduct  water 
to  the  camp  from  springs  in  the  neighboring  hills.  Two  fruit  and 
vegetable  cellars  were  built  and  the  camp  supply  officer  bought 
a  winter  supply  of  potatoes  at  the  fall  price  of  forty  cents  a 
bushel. 

A  piano  was  donated  for  the  recreation  hall  and  the  men  built 
reading  tables,  paper  and  magazine  racks,  and  later  a  ping-pong 
table.  Candy  and  tobacco  could  be  bought  at  the  post  exchange 
run  in  one  end  of  the  hall.  A  huge  steam  serving  oven  appeared, 
a  product  of  the  combined  initiative  of  the  men.  Various  econo¬ 
mies  accumulated  funds  to  purchase  a  bus  for  trips  to  near-by 
towns  and  sight-seeing  tours  as  far  as  Niagara  Falls  and  Fort 
Niagara. 

A  school  was  held  two  evenings  each  week  for  those  who 
wished  to  improve  their  time.  Subjects  taught  were  English, 
spelling,  arithmetic,  landscaping,  and  architecture. 

Such  fine  progress  was  made  at  the  camp,  it  was  adjudged  the 
best  CCC  camp  in  the  northern  zone,  taking  in  eighty-eight  such 
camps  in  New  York  State  west  of  Syracuse. 

During  the  life  of  the  camp,  much  was  done  to  develop  the 
area  for  park  purposes.  The  men  built  seven  and  a  half  miles  of 
road,  blazed  eleven  and  a  half  miles  of  trail,  cut  out  2  50,000 
board  feet  of  dead  chestnut  timber,  constructed  forty  cabins, 
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comfort  stations,  and  shelters  on  the  picnic  areas,  strung  three 
miles  of  telephone  and  electric  wiring,  and  built  fifteen  cabins  on 
the  Civil  War  barracks  grounds  near  Portage. 

In  the  mess  hall  hung  a  picture  of  “Custer’s  Last  Stand,” 
changed  by  a  placard  to  read  “Capture  of  Camp  23  on  June  19, 
1933,  by  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.” 


CHAPTER  X 


ST.  HELENA 


ST.  HELENA  was  once  a  tiny  bustling  village  in  the  valley  of 
the  Genesee,  where  mill  wheels  hummed  and  the  woodman’s  axe 
cleared  the  timber  from  the  hillsides.  When  the  booklet  St. 
Helena ,  Ghost  Town  of  the  Genesee ,  1797—1954  was  written  by 
Marian  Piper  Willey  and  myself,  we  tried  to  give  a  clear  picture 
of  the  town.  Since  then,  many  interesting  incidents  and  facts 
have  been  called  to  our  attention. 

The  first  post  office  was  established  October  4,  18  54,  with  Silas 
Bartlett  as  postmaster.  Following  are  the  later  postmasters  and 
dates  of  assuming  office: 


Perry  Weed — Feb.  21,  1857  James  H.  Moore,  Jr. — Nov.  25,  1859 

Marcus  L.  Wisner — Nov.  24,  1857  Elisha  Reynolds — March  26,  1862 
Lyman  S.  Torrey — Feb.  5,  1858  Harry  M.  McDuffie — June  22,  1864 

The  post  office  was  closed  in  June,  1867.  It  was  established 
again  on  February  11,  1897,  with  Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Wallace,  post¬ 
mistress,  but  was  discontinued  June  2,  1897. 

After  that,  the  mail  was  taken  from  the  post  office  at  Castile 
by  anyone  who  came  to  town  and  left  in  a  box  on  Herman 
Piper’s  porch,  where  every  family  came  to  get  it.  It  is  not  be¬ 
lieved  the  rural  mail  carrier  travelled  into  St.  Helena  until 
around  1910.  The  first  one  is  believed  to  have  been  Charles 
Bolton  of  Castile,  whose  widow  has  provided  us  with  a  picture  of 
his  first  motorcycle.  Some  of  the  hills  were  so  steep  he  had  to 
push  the  motorcycle  part  way,  so  he  abandoned  the  idea  and  his 
wife  carried  the  mail  over  the  old  creek  road  and  the  steepest 
places  with  a  horse  and  buggy.  Many  tales  could  be  told  about 
near- frozen  fingers  and  toes  on  long  trips  through  the  country 
with  the  rural  mail.  The  following  poem,  printed  on  white  cards, 
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was  placed  in  every  mail  box  by  Mr.  Bolton  as  a  Christmas  greet¬ 
ing: 


A  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year 
Compliments  of  Carrier  C.  A.  Bolton 


PENNIES  IN  THE  BOX 


I’m  Uncle  Sam’s  most  favored  pet, 
I’m  hearty  and  I’m  hale; 

I’ve  nothing  in  this  world  to  do 
But  glide  ’round  with  the  mail. 

But  one  thing  almost  breaks  my  heart, 
And  my  nervous  system  shocks; 

It’s  the  everlasting  pennies 

That  I’m  fishing  from  the  box. 

I  carry  stamps  and  envelopes, 

And  postal  cards  and  such; 

And  I  would  like  to  sell  a  few — 

’T would  please  me  very  much; 

But  a  man  can’t  sell  unless  you  buy, 
No  matter  how  he  talks; 

So  I  have  to  keep  on  diving 
After  pennies  in  the  box. 


It’s  all  right  in  the  springtime, 

Or  when  the  summer  breezes  blow; 
But  a  different  proposition 
When  it’s  thirty-two  below; 

When  all  your  fingers  and  your  toes 
Are  frozen  hard  as  rocks, 

It’s  ’most  anything  but  funny 
Scratching  pennies  from  the  box. 

And  now,  quite  confidentially, 

I’ll  tell  you  something  more, 

A  rural  carrier  (’way  out  west) 
Forgot  himself  and  swore. 

Says  he,  "I  can  stand  the  snowdrifts, 

I  can  stand  the  frozen  blocks, 

But  blast  the  measly  pennies 
In  the  blasted  measly  box.” 


When  "the  roll  is  called  up  yonder,” 

And  we  all  shall  gather  there, 

They  wouldn’t  let  the  mail  man  in 
If  they  knew  he’d  learned  to  swear. 
If  you  want  St.  Peter  to  open  the  gate 
When  your  mail  carrier  knocks, 

Buy  stamps,  and  don’t  be  guilty 
Of  putting  pennies  in  the  box. 


Canalboats  were  built  at  St.  Helena  during  the  1850’s.  The 
state  dredged  the  river  from  there  to  York  Landing  so  that  both 
St.  Helena  and  Gibson ville  could  make  use  of  the  Genesee  Val¬ 
ley  Canal  for  shipping  their  produce.  Wheat,  flour,  logs,  lumber, 
staves,  tan  bark,  and  whiskey  were  shipped  over  the  route. 

On  March  18,  1828,  the  New  York  State  Legislature  granted 
to  Rosel  M.  Curtis,  John  LeFoy,  and  Joshua  Smith  the  right  to 
erect  a  dam  across  the  Genesee  River  to  accommodate  their  mill 
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near  the  mouth  of  Wolf  Creek,  on  Lot  76,  Castile  Township. 
It  was  to  be  constructed  with  a  lock  to  allow  passage  of  rafts, 
arks,  and  other  boats. 

The  dam,  as  erected,  diverted  the  river  into  the  mill  race  at  St. 
Helena,  where  it  ran  various  mills  until  1865.  In  that  year  a 
flood  washed  away  most  of  the  dam.  The  foundation  must  have 
been  exceedingly  well  built.  During  the  summer  of  195  5,  more 
than  a  century  later,  many  of  the  foundation  timbers  were 
visible  along  the  river  bank  at  the  “Old  Dam  Site.” 

A  lady  at  Fillmore  has  a  rope  bedstead  made  of  cherry  which 
bears  the  inscription  “Made  in  1837  at  St.  Helena  by  Orson 
Beardsley.” 

During  the  Civil  War,  Leon  Blakeslee’s  grandfather  lived  on 
the  farm  now  owned  by  C.  S.  DeGolyer.  The  principal  crop  at 
that  time  was  hops.  Wild  hop  plants  are  still  found  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  Samuel  Gay  ton  of  Warsaw  remembers  some  exciting 
events  of  the  valley  when  he  lived  with  his  brother  on  the  Shel¬ 
don  farm  at  the  top  of  the  east  hill.  During  the  summer  of  1902 
there  was  a  bad  flood  when  it  rained  for  several  days  and,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  a  creek  dam  broke  at  Mills’  Mills.  A  family,  members  of  the 
Rochester  Canoe  Club,  were  on  a  river  excursion  and  were  ma¬ 
rooned  near  Big  Bend.  They  were  able  to  reach  a  rocky  ledge 
when  their  canoe  was  damaged,  but  a  steep  cliff  at  that  point 
forced  them  to  stay  there  about  forty-eight  hours  before  being 
rescued.  They  were  cold,  wet,  and  hungry  when  someone  from 
the  Tom  Marsh  family  reached  them  by  rope  from  above. 

A  number  of  hives  of  bees  belonging  to  the  Marshes  were 
washed  down  the  river.  Some  were  found  later  on  the  White 
farm  at  Mount  Morris. 

Mr.  Gayton  relates  a  story  told  of  Fred  Marsh  when  he  was 
plowing  on  the  flats.  In  the  team  he  had  a  mare  whose  colt  was 
running  loose  and  following  along.  When  the  team  stopped  to 
rest,  the  colt  stopped  some  distance  behind.  Thinking  it  would 
be  fun  to  see  what  the  colt  would  do  if  a  bee  got  after  him,  Mr. 
Marsh  stopped  the  horses  not  far  from  a  bees’  nest.  The  bees 
went  for  the  colt  and,  of  course,  he  wanted  his  mother.  Some¬ 
how  he  got  between  the  mare  and  the  other  horse  and  tangled 
the  reins,  pulling  Mr.  Marsh  over  the  plow.  The  joke  came  near 
being  a  tragedy. 
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PLATE  I 


Courtesy  of  The  Little  Studio,  Perry,  N.Y. 

Glen  Iris  today — former  home  of  William  Pryor  Letchworth,  now  an  inn. 
(Chapter  XVI) 


PLATE  II 
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Top:  Perry  Jones  home — Prospect  Home  Farm.  Middle:  Dairy  herd  at 
Chestnut  Lawn  Farm.  Bottom:  Reuben  Jones  home — Chestnut  Lawn 
Farm.  (All  Chapter  11) 


This  photo  courtesy  of  Mrs.  A.  G.  Podlesney,  Portageville,  N.Y. 
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PLATE  111 


Monument  at  Mary  Jemison’s  grave;  close-up  of  Council  House;  monu¬ 
ment  and  Council  House.  (All  Chapter  V) 
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Left:  Early  sawmill  at  Upper  Falls.  Right:  Wooden  railroad  bridge,  built  1851-2.  (Both  Chapter  III) 
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PLATE  V 


Left:  Section  of  the  Big  Tree  Treaty  tree.  Right:  Rustic  entrance  to  the  first  Museum.  (Both  Chapter  V) 


PLATE  VI 
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Photos  courtesy  of  Davis  family,  Castile,  N.Y. 

Rustic  b/idge  over  Deh-ga-ya-soh  Creek,  with  Gardeau  Flats — home  of  Mary  Jemison  in  the 

furniture  factory  at  right.  (Chapter  II)  distance.  (Chapter  XII) 
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PLATE  VII 


First  test  train  on  the  iron  bridge  above  the  Upper  Mills  and  lattice  bridge  at  Middle  Falls,  1  8  57. 
Falls,  1  875.  (Chapter  III)  (Chapter  IV) 
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Upper:  Harvey  Lee  home,  once  "Rogers  Hotel,”  from  Big  Bend  Road. 
Loner:  Genesee  River  at  the  Old  Rafting  Place,  site  of  Rogers  Bridge. 
(Both  Chapter  IX) 
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PLATE  IX 


the  Genesee,  showing  "rock-bound  battlements.”  (Chapter  I) 


Gorge  of 


Lower  Falls,  in  Letchworth  Park.  (Chapter  IX) 
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Courtesy  of  Ray  Orslnirn,  Albion,  N .  Y . 

Genesee  Valley  Canal,  rounding  Tunnel  Point  above  the  river.  (Chapter  VI) 
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PLATE  XI 


Hornby  Lodge,  onetime  home  of  Elisha  Johnson — from  a  drawing.  (Chapter  VII) 


PLATE  XII 
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Photos  courtesy  of  Frank  Kohler,  Warsaw,  N.Y. 


Left:  An  ingenious  stump  puller — Frank  Davis  beside  it.  Right:  A  stump 
fence  on  the  Lee  farm.  (Both  Chapter  IX) 


Courtesy  of  Mrs.  Charles  Bolton,  Perry,  N.Y. 


Charles  Bolton — first  mail  carrier  to  St.  Helena — on  his 
motorcycle.  (Chapter  X) 
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PLATE  XIII 


Photos  courtesy  of  The  Little  Studio,  Perry,  N.Y. 

Upper:  Federal  Flood  Control  Dam  at  Mount  Morris  during  the  flood 
of  195  6.  Lower:  The  Dam  as  it  appears  under  normal  conditions.  (Both 
Chapter  XIII) 
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Map — showing  Transit  Line,  East  Bounds  of  Holland  Company  Purchase. 
(Chapter  I) 
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PLATE  XV 
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Map — showing  Big  Bend  and  part  of  river  area  now  within  Letchworth 
Park,  (Chapter  IX) 
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Map — showing  St.  Helena  area  and  western  part  of  the  Gardeau  Reser¬ 
vation.  (Chapter  X) 
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Map — showing  Gibsonville,  Brooks  Grove,  and  ex¬ 
treme  eastern  part  of  the  Gardeau  Reservation. 
(Chapter  XIII) 
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Schoolhouse  built  by  Mr.  Letchworth  in  1  873.  (Chap-  Monument  to  the  First  New  York  Dragoons,  Letch- 
ter  VIII)  worth  Park.  (Chapter  XIV) 
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PLATE  XIX 


Old  cemetery  in  Letchworth  Park.  (Chapter  IV)  Memorial  plaque  at  Inspiration  Point.  (Chapter  XVI) 
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Glen  Iris  about  18  59  when  it  was  acquired  by  Mr.  Letchworth.  (Chap 
ter  IV) 
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PLATE  XXI 


Portrait  of  William  Pryor  Letchworth.  (Chapter  XVI) 


PLATE  XXII 
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Early  rustic  gates  of  Glen  Iris.  In  the  distance  is  "Lauterbrunnen,”  one 
of  two  "Swiss  chalets,”  now  the  home  of  the  park  superintendent. 
(Chapter  IV) 


Courtesy  of  Mrs.  Frank  Davis,  Castile,  N.Y. 

Big  Bend  of  the  Genesee  River — from  an  old  photograph.  (Chapter  IX) 
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PLATE  XXIII 


courtesy  ot  Davis  family.,  Castile,  N.Y. 


The  William  1.  Davis  home,  with  bridge  over  Deh-ga-ya-soh  Creek. 
(Chapter  II) 


I  irst  Museum  on  the  Council  House  grounds,  showing  the  corner  of 
the  second  "Swiss  chalet,”  now  razed.  (Chapter  V) 
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Courtesy  of  Mrs.  Frank  Davis,  Castile,  N.Y. 

Glen  Iris  pond  and  fountain.  (Chapter  IV) 


Pi  *esent  Museum,  Letchworth  Park — from  a  photo  taken  soon  after  it 
was  built.  (Chapter  XVI) 
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The  people  who  lived  in  that  vicinity  and  were  remembered 
by  Mr.  Gayton  were  Fred,  Tom,  Milton,  and  Charles  Marsh,  the 
Pipers,  Andersons,  Orsburns,  Teeples,  Templetons,  Rev.  Mr. 
McCormic,  the  Whitchers,  Ben  Coffin,  Fred  and  Ed  Foote,  Billy 
Mussen,  Jared  Young,  the  McHerrons,  Lyman  Larkham,  Will 
Little,  a  Mr.  Wilson,  Arthur  Chase,  Carley  George,  Ace  Tuttle, 
George  Devinney,  and  Alta,  George,  and  Lou  Harrington. 

Alice  Powers  of  Gainesville,  now  Mrs.  Earl  Burlingame  of 
Warsaw,  was  the  teacher  at  St.  Helena  in  1903-4.  She  boarded 
with  Mrs.  Herman  Piper,  and  tells  us  she  was  the  only  “girl”  in 
the  valley  that  year.  The  Orsburn  boys  and  Otto  Clark  would 
gather  at  the  Piper  house  to  spend  many  a  pleasant  evening  play¬ 
ing  “Flinch”  and  “Pit,”  games  then  popular. 

Miss  Powers  had  complained  about  not  being  awakened  to 
see  the  ice  go  out  one  December  night  near  midnight.  Mr.  Piper 
promised  to  call  her  the  next  time  it  occurred,  so  one  Sunday 
morning  in  January,  1904,  he  called  her  at  six  o’clock.  She 
joined  the  crowd  to  watch  the  ice  jam  up  under  the  bridge  and 
finally  break  loose,  taking  the  bridge  with  it. 

Otto  Clark  had  gone  to  the  east  side  to  move  some  bees  and 
had  just  returned  across  the  bridge  before  it  started  to  drift 
downstream.  The  watchers  feared  for  the  safety  of  the  Orsburn 
family.  Later  they  learned  that  the  Orsburns  were  on  the  beds 
upstairs  watching  the  bridge  approach.  As  it  neared  the  house, 
the  two  spans,  which  had  been  drifting  as  one,  separated  and  one 
went  each  side  of  the  house. 

Many  took  food  and  valuables  and  gathered  at  the  schoolhouse 
which  stood  on  higher  ground.  That  night  one  of  the  men  made 
pancakes  and  baked  them  on  the  schoolhouse  stove.  Some  stayed 
there  for  days. 

At  that  time,  Miss  Powers  had  only  one  pupil,  Orlo  Orsburn, 
who  lived  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  Since  he  could  not  cross 
the  river  to  school,  there  was  no  need  for  a  school  session,  so  she 
went  home  to  Gainesville  for  a  vacation.  The  Orsburns  soon 
moved  to  the  house  above  the  school,  and  she  returned  to  finish 
her  school  year.  One  other  small  boy  under  school  age  came  oc¬ 
casionally. 

In  the  spring  of  1904,  a  new  bridge  was  built.  Mrs.  Marsh 
boarded  the  workers  and  Miss  Powers  waited  on  table  for  her. 
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Mrs.  Burlingame  wonders  now  how  she  could  have  enjoyed  those 
days  so  much.  At  one  time  she  stayed  at  St.  Helena  for  seven 
weeks  because  of  bad  weather.  Once  a  week,  one  of  the  men 
would  go  to  Castile  for  the  mail. 

In  1902-3,  Miss  Carlotta  DeMocker,  of  Nunda,  now  Mrs. 
William  Lindsay,  was  the  teacher.  The  pupils  were  Harry  and 
Orlo  Orsburn  and  Otto  Clark.  The  Phelps  family  lived  there 
then  and  Edward  Wallace  was  trustee.  Mrs.  Lindsay  remembers 
that  their  son,  Graydon,  was  born  that  spring.  Edward  Wallace 
was  the  father  of  Mrs.  Charles  Tallman  of  Perry.  Arthur  Hop¬ 
kins  lived  in  the  Skillin  house,  part  way  up  the  east  hill,  at  that 
time.  Hiram  Merithew  lived  farther  down  the  river.  Earl  Wood, 
his  mother  Laura,  and  a  brother  lived  there,  too. 

Another  teacher,  Victor  P.  Barnum,  taught  in  1898  or  ’99. 
School  opened  late  because  the  pupils  had  to  help  with  bean  har¬ 
vest.  He  opened  with  one  pupil,  Phyletus  Phelps.  Top  attendance 
was  thirteen,  twelve  boys  and  one  girl,  Alice  White.  Mr.  Barnum 
boarded  with  Gideon  Phelps,  the  trustee,  where  everything  was 
done  to  make  his  stay  pleasant.  He  received  $7  a  week  salary  and 
paid  $1.50  for  board.  He  remembers  going  with  the  Phelps  fami¬ 
ly  to  a  party  at  Smoky  Hollow.  It  was  held  at  a  log  house  but 
the  owner’s  name  is  not  recalled.  People  were  sitting  around  the 
room  when  they  arrived.  Much  to  Mr.  Barnum’s  surprise,  Mr. 
Phelps  led  him  to  the  center  of  the  room  and  announced,  “This 
is  our  new  teacher.” 

The  teacher  in  the  Smoky  Hollow  School  at  that  time  was 
Lena  K.  Van  Hoesen,  who  had  attended  Pike  Seminary  with  Mr. 
Barnum.  He  remembered  also  a  man  named  Starr  who  lived  at 
St.  Helena  and  who  made  canes  to  be  sold  at  Pioneer  Picnic  at 
Silver  Lake. 

In  most  of  the  small  areas  of  early  settlements  plans  were 
soon  made  to  hold  religious  services,  either  by  meeting  in  homes 
or  schoolhouses,  or  building  a  small  church.  Previous  to  1828 
and  the  erection  of  the  Oak  Hill  Corners  Baptist  Church,  the 
Baptist  and  Methodist  societies  held  their  services  on  alternate 
Sabbaths  in  the  Forks  and  Portage  schoolhouses.  St.  Helena  peo¬ 
ple  held  services  in  their  schoolhouse  in  connection  with  the 
Brooks  Grove  Church.  Many  candidates  were  baptized  in  the 
Genesee  River. 
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Recollections  of  St.  Helena 

C.  Scott  DeGolyer,  who  has  been  supervisor  of  Castile  Town¬ 
ship  since  January  1,  1932,  became  permanently  identified  with 
the  Genesee  River  area  in  1915,  when  he  purchased  a  farm  and 
brought  his  bride  here  to  live.  In  1954  he  wrote  an  article  on  his 
experiences  which  he  has  granted  me  permission  to  use. 

“Forty-three  years  ago,  in  midsummer,  I  was  a  passenger  on 
the  B.R.&P.  Railroad,  travelling  from  Rochester  to  Silver 
Springs,  in  the  service  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  Water  Re¬ 
sources  Branch.  My  first  glimpse  of  the  Genesee  Country  was  on 
this  trip,  with  a  fellow  companion  in  the  service  from  Albany 
headquarters.  We  transferred  to  the  Erie  Railroad  at  Silver 
Springs  and  rode  to  Castile  where  we  were  met  at  the  depot  by 
a  horse-drawn  vehicle,  which  carried  passengers  and  mail. 

“We  got  off  at  the  Hotel  Sayre  and  it  was  then  that  I  first 
met  Richard  Schornstein,  proprietor  of  the  hotel  at  that  time. 
The  hotel  was  a  most  pleasant  and  accommodating  place,  typical 
of  country  hotels  at  that  period.  If  my  memory  serves  me  cor¬ 
rectly,  Castile  was  a  dry  town,  under  local  option. 

“After  an  overnight  stay,  we  were  directed  to  the  Daley  livery 
stable,  where  we  hired  a  horse  and  buggy  to  carry  us  to  St. 
Helena  to  do  a  small  construction  job  in  connection  with  our 
work.  On  that  ride,  I  was  very  much  impressed  with  the  scenery 
as  we  drove  east  and  south  toward  the  Genesee  Valley.  The  depth 
of  the  valley  and  the  view  across  were  most  impressive. 

“When  we  arrived  at  St.  Helena,  we  were  not  long  in  making 
the  acquaintance  of  Herman  Piper,  who  lived  in  the  first  house 
at  the  foot  of  the  steep  hill  after  reaching  the  floor  of  the  valley. 
Mr.  Piper  had  been  for  some  years  in  the  employ  of  our  depart¬ 
ment,  making  daily  readings  of  an  old  chain  gauge,  installed  on 
the  river  bridge,  to  determine  the  water  stage  of  the  stream.  We 
arranged  to  live  with  Mr.  Piper  and  his  wife,  Belle,  in  order  to 
do  our  job  more  quickly  and  save  travel  to  Castile. 

“In  the  fall  of  1910,  an  automatic  water-stage  register  had 
been  installed  for  our  department  by  a  Mr.  Wellfinger.  I  be¬ 
lieve  Clinton  Seymour,  town  superintendent  of  highways  at 
that  time,  assisted  with  the  work.  The  installation  necessitated 
a  well  being  dug  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  just  north  of  the 
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bridge,  and  the  bottom  of  the  well  connected  by  pipe  with  the 
stream,  so  that  the  water  level  in  the  well  was  the  same  as  the 
level  of  water  in  the  river.  A  concrete  shelter  was  built  over  the 
well  and  a  recording  instrument  installed,  which  automatically 
registered  the  height  of  the  water  by  means  of  a  float  in  the  well. 
The  recording  instrument  was  run  by  means  of  an  electric  stor¬ 
age  battery.  When  the  job  was  finished,  it  was  found  that  the 
well  intake  pipe  was  not  set  deep  enough  to  catch  the  lowest 
water  in  time  of  dry  weather. 

“Our  task  was  to  lower  the  well  and  pipe  to  the  necessary 
level.  We  hired  Arthur  Hopkins  and  Mr.  Elwell,  father  of  Ar¬ 
thur  Elwell  of  Castile,  to  do  the  digging.  Herman  Piper  made 
several  daily  trips  to  our  job  to  inspect  what  we  were  doing.  I 
remember  Mr.  Elwell  saying,  ‘There  comes  the  Mayor  of  St. 
Helena.’  I  believe  that  is  how  Mr.  Piper  got  that  title. 

“Art  Hopkins  was  known  for  his  strength  and  carried  many 
of  the  pipes  used,  heavy  as  they  were. 

“I  will  give  a  few  reasons  as  to  why  this  water-stage  register 
was  installed.  A  few  years  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  an  ex¬ 
tensive  survey  was  made  of  the  Genesee  watershed  by  the  New 
York  State  Water  Supply  Commission,  to  investigate  and  deter¬ 
mine  power  possibilities  of  the  river.  At  that  time,  a  proposed 
dam  site  was  surveyed  above  the  Upper  Falls  at  Portage  to  form 
a  large  artificial  lake,  impounding  water  for  power.  A  power  de¬ 
velopment  was  contemplated  below  the  Lower  Falls  or  possibly 
at  St.  Helena,  running  a  pressure  tunnel  directly  through  the 
Big  Bend,  thus  taking  advantage  of  all  the  fall. 

“There  are  two  factors  involved  in  determining  power,  first 
the  fall,  and  second  the  amount  of  water  and  daily  flow,  so  as  to 
determine  the  horsepower  to  be  developed.  Thus,  the  study  of 
the  flow  is  most  important  and  this  can  be  learned  with  a  high 
degree  of  accuracy  with  a  water-stage  register.  To  supplement 
these  readings,  the  speed  of  the  current  is  determined  through 
observations  with  a  current-meter  by  a  skilled  engineer  and 
cross-sectional  soundings  of  the  river  area  made  at  various  stages. 
Thus,  discharge  measurements  are  computed. 

“At  the  time  the  Water  Supply  Commission  made  the  Gene¬ 
see  watershed  survey,  more  dams  were  contemplated  down¬ 
stream,  so  as  to  re-use  the  water  for  power.  One  possibility  was 
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to  construct  a  dam  at  Clute’s  Nose  where  the  gorge  begins  to 
narrow. 

“I  will  try  now  to  give  a  few  facts  that  I  remember  about  St. 
Helena,  during  the  summer  of  1911.  Living  there,  besides  Her¬ 
man  Piper  and  his  wife,  were  the  John  Streeter  family,  the  John 
Hoveys,  just  below  the  Streeters.  Someone  lived  on  the  Tom 
Marsh  place,  which  later  became  a  hunting  and  fishing  clubhouse 
called  ‘Camp  Kilkare.’  George  Teeple  and  family  lived  down 
river  to  the  left,  John  Orsburn  on  the  other  side  down  river,  the 
John  Chase  family  up  river  and  across  from  what  is  known  as 
the  ‘Old  Dam.’  There  was  a  fording  place  at  that  point.  I  think 
Art  Hopkins  lived  in  a  dwelling  beside  the  river  and  just  up¬ 
stream  from  the  bridge.  At  one  time,  years  ago,  that  house  was  a 
store  and  post  office. 

“In  1911,  the  river  ran  straight  downstream  below  the  bridge 
and  a  little  to  the  right.  Since  then,  the  river  has  cut  to  the  left 
and  washed  away  fifty  or  seventy-five  acres  of  very  fertile  land, 
taking  the  greater  part  of  the  Teeple  farm  and  all  of  the  build¬ 
ings.  At  that  period  in  the  valley’s  history,  all  of  the  land  was 
cultivated  very  extensively,  most  of  it  being  plowed  every  year 
and  planted  to  beans  or  white  dent  field  corn.  The  land  was  so 
fertile  that  the  crops  were  always  good  in  spite  of  continual 
cropping. 

“I  remember  a  highway  down  the  west  side  of  the  river,  lead¬ 
ing  to  Smoky  Hollow.  Another  place  of  interest  was  the  ‘old 
swimming  hole’  located  about  halfway  between  the  bridge  and 
the  old  dam.  The  oldtimers  used  the  spot  frequently  in  hot 
weather.  Now,  the  river  has  changed  and  the  still  depth  of  the 
water  is  no  more. 

“The  St.  Helena  schoolhouse  near  Pipers’  was  a  well-built  and 
substantial  building.  Miss  Marian  Chase  was  the  teacher  at  that 
time.  When  she  could  not  ford  the  river,  because  of  high  water, 
she  lived  at  Pipers’. 

“The  ‘Mayor  of  St.  Helena’  believed  that  the  hamlet  would 
be  restored  again  and  have  quite  a  future.” 
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IN  THE  Upper  Gorge  area  of  the  Genesee  Country,  Wolf  Creek 
has  played  an  important  part.  Some  say  it  was  named  for  the 
wolves  that  once  inhabited  the  timberland.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
creek  certainly  supplied  the  water  power  for  the  early  sawmills 
around  Castile.  Near  the  place  where  it  tumbles  over  the  banks 
to  join  the  Genesee,  Robert  Whaley  had  a  sawmill  in  1808  or 
1809.  It  was  on  the  way  from  working  at  that  mill  that  the  two 
sons  of  Mary  Jemison  quarreled  and  John  killed  Jesse.  The  spot 
is  supposed  to  be  near  a  tree  close  to  the  bank  below  the  present 
shelter  at  the  Wolf  Creek  camping  area.  Near  the  creek  in  that 
area  were  two  log  cabins.  In  one  of  them,  on  the  old  Indian  trail, 
Frank  J.  Waite  was  born  in  1880.  He  told  us  the  Eddy  family 
were  the  nearest  neighbors.  He  had  two  sisters,  Blanche  and  Ida. 

Arthur  Everett  lived  in  one  of  those  log  cabins  when  first 
married.  Later  he  moved  to  a  place  on  Park  Road  East,  at  the 
very  edge  of  the  town  of  Genesee  Falls. 

Another  interesting  story  has  come  to  us  from  Henry  Ever- 
ingham  of  Castile.  In  the  early  history  of  Castile,  George  Suther¬ 
land,  grandfather  of  Frank  M.  Sutherland,  owned  and  operated 
a  large  stone  quarry  on  Wolf  Creek  Road  just  outside  Castile. 
Mr.  Sutherland  lived  in  the  house  now  occupied  by  Philip  Besse. 
The  road  leading  past  the  house  down  toward  the  creek  is  an  old 
trail.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  where  the  village  dump  is  now,  Mr. 
Sutherland  ran  a  stone  quarry.  From  this  quarry  came  the  huge 
stones  for  the  three  piers  which  supported  the  Genesee  River 
bridge,  built  in  1886  at  St.  Helena.  (Story  of  the  five  bridges  in 
St.  Helena,  Ghost  T own  of  the  Genesee. ) 

The  stones  were  in  the  rough  when  quarried  and  were  cut  into 
oblong  slabs  by  the  three  stonecutters  employed  by  Mr.  Suther¬ 
land.  They  were  drawn,  three  to  a  load,  a  distance  of  four  miles 
from  the  quarry  to  St.  Helena  by  team  and  wagon. 
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During  the  summer  of  1886,  Henry  Everingham,  then  a  lad 
of  twelve,  worked  as  a  “wheel-blocker”  for  Mr.  Sutherland,  on 
his  many  trips  to  the  river  at  St.  Helena.  Henry’s  job  was  to 
place  a  large  block  of  wood  behind  a  rear  wheel  of  the  wagon 
and  so  allow  the  horses  to  stop  and  rest  while  drawing  their 
heavy  load  up  a  hill.  When  going  downhill,  the  load  was  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  wheel  brake. 

Henry  recalled  receiving  fifty  cents  and  his  dinner  for  a  long 
day’s  work. 

The  three  piers  still  stand  in  the  river  bed  at  St.  Helena,  well- 
built  monuments  to  the  skill  of  the  early  settler.  In  the  summer 
sunlight  they  stand,  glistening  reminders,  and  in  time  of  flood, 
they  still  stand  as  they  have  in  years  past,  rugged  supporters  of 
a  bridge  no  longer  there.  The  last  bridge  was  dismantled  during 
the  summer  of  1950. 

Since  the  story  of  Ghost  Town  was  published,  there  has  been 
new  interest  in  the  valley.  It  is  difficult  for  people  to  believe  that 
the  thread  of  a  river  which  flowed  through  the  valley  in  the 
summer  of  195  5  could  ever  create  a  lake  from  hill  to  hill.  How¬ 
ever,  this  occurred  in  March,  1956,  as  the  gates  of  the  flood- 
control  dam  were  closed  and  it  was  filled  to  41  per  cent  of  ca¬ 
pacity. 

The  head  stonecutter  at  the  Sutherland  quarry  evidently 
meant  to  make  Castile  his  home  town.  He  purchased  a  lot  on 
East  Mill  Street  and  started  excavating  a  cellar  for  a  house,  all  by 
hand.  Carefully  he  selected  special  stones  from  the  quarry  and 
built  the  cellar  wall.  He  had  a  well  driven  with  a  steam-powered 
well  driller.  The  stones  were  hauled  from  the  quarry  by  horse 
and  wagon. 

But  Thomas  Gibbons  never  finished  his  project.  Ill  health 
overcame  him  and  he  died  before  the  house  was  built.  Time  has 
erased  the  signs  of  the  cellar,  much  has  been  filled  in,  the  well 
pipe  has  disappeared,  and  tall  elms  and  maples  stand  where  once 
a  “dream  house”  was  started. 

A  very  interesting  life  story  is  taken  from  an  article  published 
in  February,  188  5,  after  the  death  in  Waupun,  Wis.,  of  Noah 
Sturtevant.  He  was  born  in  Coleraine  (now  Colrain),  Mass., 
June  20,  1790,  and  when  four  years  old  moved  to  Vermont 
with  his  father,  settling  on  the  west  side  of  the  Green  Mountains. 
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At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  began  work  as  an  apprentice  with 
a  shoemaker.  When  he  had  mastered  the  trade,  he  made  a  start 
in  life  for  himself.  He  packed  his  tools  and  clothes,  and  taking 
the  pack  upon  his  back,  started  for  Western  New  York,  a  jour¬ 
ney  of  three  hundred  miles.  It  was  customary  then  for  the  shoe¬ 
maker  to  go  to  the  homes  to  make  the  shoes  for  the  family,  so 
he  worked  along  the  way.  When  he  reached  Oneida,  he  bought 
a  small  lot  and  building  for  a  shop.  Soon  after,  learning  it  was 
mortgaged  for  nearly  its  full  value,  he  left  it,  shouldered  his  bag, 
and  resumed  his  journey. 

Saga  of  a  Pioneer 

As  he  proceeded  west,  he  found  the  times  were  hard  and  work 
was  scarce.  At  Moscow  (now  Leicester)  he  paid  the  last  cent  he 
had  for  a  breakfast.  He  had  blistered  his  ankle  in  walking  and 
it  had  become  swollen  and  painful,  but  he  kept  on  until  he 
reached  a  house  in  the  town  of  Perry.  It  proved  to  be  that  of  a 
physician  where,  after  dinner,  the  ankle  was  given  attention. 
The  doctor’s  wife  supplied  bandages  and  a  salve  for  future  use. 
About  sunset  Noah  came  to  a  log  house  near  Castile  Center.  Up¬ 
on  rapping  at  the  door,  he  heard  a  welcome  response,  “Walk  in.” 
Imagine  his  surprise  to  see  an  old  acquaintance  and  neighbor 
from  Vermont.  He  lingered  there  for  a  while.  One  day  they 
went  hunting  without  much  success  until  they  reached  Wolf 
Creek.  The  first  game  they  killed  was  a  partridge,  which  Mr. 
Sturtevant  shot  from  the  limb  of  a  hemlock  tree  standing  on 
the  site  chosen  for  the  Castile  Water  Cure  (now  the  Greene 
Sanitarium).  The  area  of  the  present  Castile  village  was  a  dense 
wilderness  except  for  the  road  that  had  been  cut  through, 
known  as  the  Allegany  Road.  (It  was  legally  named  that  from 
Pike  to  Perry  in  1806.) 

Soon  afterward,  Noah  Sturtevant  contracted  with  a  Mr. 
Ewell  to  clear  off  and  fence  two  acres  of  land,  for  which  he  was 
to  receive  $25.00;  the  two-acre  plot  was  on  the  road  which  now 
leads  from  Castile  to  the  Middle  Falls.  There  was  no  road  then 
and  the  land  was  two  miles  from  human  habitation.  The  men 
guided  themselves  through  the  woods  by  marking  trees,  and  as 
the  work  could  be  done  only  in  daylight  and  he  wished  to  save 
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time,  Mr.  Ewell  agreed  to  come  at  nightfall  and  bring  some  fire 
and  provisions  for  the  next  day.  They  were  to  build  a  branch 
tent  and  remain  there  overnight.  Noah  chopped  away  all  day, 
confident  enough  until  night,  when  darkness  closed  around  him 
and  Mr.  Ewell  failed  to  come.  He  was  tired  and  hungry  and  the 
air  was  piercing  cold.  He  tried  to  strike  fire  by  using  his  cotton 
pocket  handkerchief  for  tinder  but  it  was  damp  and  would  not 
ignite.  He  dared  not  sit  down,  but  like  a  watchman  on  duty 
paced  his  lonely  beat  until  morning  light  revealed  the  marked 
trees  by  which  he  was  to  find  his  way  out  of  the  woods. 

Later  on,  he  purchased  fifty  acres  of  land  in  Pike,  built  a  log 
house  and  lived  by  himself.  A  neighbor  lady,  Mrs.  Jones,  baked 
bread  for  him.  It  was  the  year  succeeding  the  one  known  as  the 
cold  season  and  provisions  of  all  kinds  were  scarce.  The  poorer 
people  suffered  severely  that  year.  One  source  of  relief  was 
the  great  number  of  pigeons  in  the  woods  near  Gainesville.  They 
were  caught  as  they  came  in  for  nesting  in  the  spring.  Silver 
Lake  also  afforded  an  abundance  of  fish. 

One  morning  in  early  summer,  after  partaking  of  a  scanty 
breakfast,  Mr.  Sturtevant  set  out  for  a  mill  in  Perry,  thirteen 
miles  distant,  to  get  some  flour.  He  walked  the  whole  distance, 
and  after  waiting  some  time  for  the  flour  to  be  ground,  started 
for  home.  When  within  about  four  miles  of  home  he  became 
faint  and  dizzy  from  fatigue  and  want  of  food.  He  laid  the 
bag  of  flour  down  upon  the  ground  and  sat  down  to  rest.  Lean¬ 
ing  over  and  resting  his  head  on  his  arm,  he  soon  fell  asleep. 
When  he  awoke,  it  was  morning.  His  dream  of  hearing  music 
became  reality — the  morning  song  of  the  birds. 

Noah  Sturtevant  married  Cynthia  Post,  sister  of  Bela  Post,  in 
1819.  In  1820  he  sold  out  his  possessions  in  Pike  and  bought  the 
farm  in  Castile  owned  by  the  widow  of  George  Pierce  (the 
place  now  owned  by  Claude  Crandall). 

The  Indian  trail  leading  from  the  river  flats  to  the  Allegany 
Road  came  up  by  the  quarry  road  and  past  his  door.  He  had  no 
fences  for  his  cattle  and  little  pasture  for  them.  After  logging 
all  day  with  his  oxen  he  would  unyoke  them,  buckle  a  bell  strap 
around  the  neck  of  one,  and  turn  them  loose.  They  would  take 
the  trail  and  head  for  the  flat  land  where  white  clover  was  abun¬ 
dant.  Sometimes  they  found  their  way  into  the  cornfields  of  the 
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Indians,  whose  anger  was  aroused.  Noah  feared  the  Indians  at 
first,  but  on  one  of  his  trips  to  find  the  oxen,  he  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  Mary  Jemison.  She  informed  him  that  the  Indians 
would  harm  no  one  who  was  kind  to  them  and  to  her.  He  fre¬ 
quently  took  her  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  cake  or  a  sack  of  salt,  which 
to  them  was  a  great  luxury.  Many  times  he  saw  her  call  her  In¬ 
dian  grandchildren  around  her,  not  missing  one,  to  share  equally 
in  the  cake  he  had  brought. 

Noah  built  a  sawmill  on  Wolf  Creek  and  sawed  much  of  the 
lumber  used  in  the  oldest  buildings  in  Castile.  He  contributed 
liberally  to  the  churches,  schoolhouses,  bridges,  and  roads.  He 
suffered  many  hardships  in  taking  rafts  of  lumber  down  the 
Genesee  River  to  market  at  Rochester.  Once  his  raft  was  broken 
up  and  he  was  left  on  a  small  portion  of  it.  People  collected 
along  the  bank  and  tried  in  vain  to  help  him.  He  was  about  to 
plunge  into  the  river  when  his  raft  was  swung  from  the  strong 
current  and  he  was  rescued. 

He  was  a  resident  of  Castile  for  about  thirty  years  and  for 
about  the  same  number  of  years  a  resident  of  Portage.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  95. 

A  Lost  Child 

A  chat  with  Mrs.  Jennie  L.  Fluker,  of  Perry,  gave  me  this 
tragic  little  story.  Her  grandfather,  Joseph  Billings,  lived  near 
Wolf  Creek  in  the  1830’s  and  early  1840’s.  A  daughter,  Eunice, 
one  of  eleven  children,  was  sent  to  stay  all  night  with  friends, 
because  of  the  expected  arrival  of  a  new  baby  at  home.  On  the 
morning  of  April  9,  1840,  she  was  to  return  home.  When  she 
reached  the  place  where  she  was  to  turn  toward  home,  she  saw 
men  fixing  a  fence,  and  decided  to  go  around  them  and  come 
back  to  the  road. 

Not  quite  six  years  old,  she  became  lost  and  wandered  all  day. 
Late  that  night  she  saw  a  light  and  went  toward  it,  but  was 
frightened  by  a  dog.  The  neighbor,  hearing  the  dog  bark,  went 
to  see  what  had  roused  him  and  saw  the  little  girl  running.  He 
caught  up  with  her  and  took  her  to  his  home,  where  she  stayed 
all  night.  On  being  questioned,  she  was  so  scared  she  could  not 
tell  her  name.  The  man  finally  learned  that  her  father’s  name 
was  Joseph  and  her  mother’s  name  Rosetta,  so  he  knew  who  she 
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was.  Neighbors  had  searched  all  night.  Little  Eunice  suffered 
from  her  experience  and  died  in  December,  1841.  The  dress  she 
wore  when  lost  is  now  in  the  Castile  Historical  Museum,  by 
courtesy  of  Mrs.  Fluker.  The  new  baby  born  that  night  was  Ezra 
Billings,  father  of  the  late  Albert  Billings,  of  Castile. 

The  mother  of  the  little  girl  grieved  over  the  loss  until  the 
doctor  told  the  family  they  must  get  away  from  the  vicinity. 
They  moved  to  the  place  known  as  the  “Nunnery”  at  Rogers* 
Bridge  where  they  lived  from  1843  to  1851  or  *52.  Mrs.  Fluker 
was  surprised  to  know  that  that  was  my  old  home,  too.  Her 
mother  was  born  there.  The  family  were  told  the  place  was 
haunted,  but  the  strange  noises  proved  to  be  rats  rolling  balls  in 
what  had  been  a  bowling  room!  While  they  lived  there,  Ezra,  his 
father,  and  one  sister  went  with  a  log  raft  down  the  river  to 
Rochester  and  via  Erie  Canal  to  Albany. 

Joseph  Billings  moved  from  Rogers*  Bridge  to  a  place  where 
the  Council  House  now  stands.  With  a  crew  of  men  he  cut  and 
drew  the  lumber  for  the  wooden  bridge.  From  their  kitchen  door 
they  watched  the  first  train  cross  the  bridge  in  18  52. 
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THE  GARDEAU  RESERVATION  was  the  land  given  to  Mary 
Jemison,  “White  Woman  of  the  Genesee,”  at  the  Treaty  of  Big 
Tree  in  1797.  It  consisted  of  twenty-eight  square  miles  on  both 
sides  of  the  Genesee  River  in  the  towns  of  Castile  and  Mount 
Morris.  The  tract  was  of  Mary’s  choosing  and  covered  some  of 
the  richest  land  of  the  valley.  It  was  bounded  as  follows:  From  a 
large  flat  rock  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  from  St.  Helena  to 
Castile  (the  southwest  corner) ,  east  on  the  line  of  the  road  run¬ 
ning  to  St.  Helena  and  across  the  river  to  a  point  in  Livingston 
County  on  lands  later  owned  by  Emory  Kendall,  near  the  line  of 
the  Western  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  then  north 
to  a  point  north  of  the  Ridge,  on  lands  later  owned  by  Richard 
Williams;  then  west  to  a  point  in  the  town  of  Castile;  and  final¬ 
ly  south  to  the  place  of  beginning.  The  northwestern  part  of  the 
boundary  line  must  have  run  through  what  is  now  the  Martin 
Carey  farm  on  the  Allegany  Road.  (See  maps,  Picture  Section.) 

The  tract  was  more  than  six  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and 
nearly  four  and  three-fourths  miles  wide  from  north  to  south. 
The  grant  was  opposed  by  Red  Jacket,  but  all  the  other  chiefs 
signed  it,  giving  proof  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  they  held 
Mary  Jemison.  On  the  east  side  of  the  river  it  included  her  po¬ 
tato  patches  on  the  Creek  Road.  The  Tuscarora  Indians  brought 
the  potato  with  them  when  they  came  into  the  New  York  State 
area  in  1713.  Indeed,  Tuscarora  and  potato  have  the  same  mean¬ 
ing.  One  variety  that  was  quite  common  was  the  Ma-schon-ic. 
(Hand’s  N  unci  a  History.) 

When  General  Sullivan  invaded  the  valley  in  1779,  some  of 
the  Indians  fled  to  the  neighboring  woods,  while  others,  with  the 
women  and  children,  went  across  Wyoming  County  to  a  point 
near  Varysburg.  When  they  returned  to  find  Little  Beard’s 
Town  destroyed  and  food  supplies  gone,  Mary  Jemison  decided 
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to  take  her  three  small  children  and  look  out  for  herself.  Her  son 
Thomas  was  then  twenty  years  old  and  was  one  of  the  warriors 
of  the  tribe. 

Mary  followed  the  river  until  she  came  to  Gardeau  Flats, 
where  two  runaway  slaves  were  living  in  hiding.  She  husked 
corn  for  them  for  board  for  her  family.  They  offered  her  lodg¬ 
ing  in  their  crude  cabin  and  she  stayed  with  them  for  two  or 
three  years.  When  they  left  the  Flats,  Mary  continued  to  make 
it  her  home.  She  was  known  as  a  kind  neighbor  and  worked 
hard  to  provide  for  her  family.  It  has  been  said  that  while  liv¬ 
ing  on  the  Flats  she  carried  from  a  sawmill  in  Perry  sufficient 
boards  for  a  house  for  her  daughter.  These  she  carried,  a  few  at 
a  time,  lashed  together  with  a  bark  cord  and  suspended  across  her 
back  with  a  bark  strap. 

Mary  led  a  quiet  life  in  the  valley  except  for  family  troubles. 
The  use  of  liquor  caused  bitter  quarrels  between  her  sons,  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  murder  of  Thomas,  and  later  of  Jesse,  by  their  brother 
John.  John  was  later  killed  near  Squakie  Hill  by  two  Indians. 

The  story  of  Mary  Jemison  has  become  nationally  known,  re¬ 
told  in  song  and  story.  When  twelve  years  old,  Mary  was  cap¬ 
tured  at  Marsh  Creek,  Pa.,  by  a  band  of  Shawnees  and  taken  into 
Ohio.  She  was  adopted  by  two  squaws  who  had  lost  a  brother  in 
the  wars.  They  were  very  kind  to  her,  giving  her  the  name  of 
Deh-he-wa-mis,  which  was  later  called  Deh-ge-wa-nus.  When 
about  sixteen,  she  was  married  to  a  Delaware  Indian  whose  name 
was  She-nin-jee.  He  was  kind  and  generous  to  her,  father  of  two 
of  her  children — a  daughter  who  died  at  birth,  and  Thomas, 
named  for  her  father,  the  babe  she  carried  on  her  back  from  the 
Ohio  Valley  to  the  land  of  the  Genesee. 

She-nin-jee  did  not  come  to  the  Genesee  with  her  but  was  to 
follow  in  the  spring.  However,  he  died  before  starting  the  jour¬ 
ney.  Two  years  after  his  death,  Mary  refused  a  chance  to  return 
to  her  own  people,  even  hiding  out  for  days  in  the  weeds  to  pre¬ 
vent  being  taken  to  the  white  people  for  the  bounty  they  offered. 
When  Thomas  was  three  or  four  years  old,  Mary  was  married  to 
Hiokatoo,  by  whom  she  had  four  daughters  and  two  sons — Jane, 
Nancy,  Betsey,  Polly,  John,  and  Jesse.  Jane  died  when  fifteen. 
Her  other  children  lived  at  Gardeau  with  her.  Soon  after  the 
Revolutionary  War,  her  Indian  brother  offered  her  freedom.  She 
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refused,  preferring  to  live  out  her  life  with  her  Indian  family 
and  friends. 

In  1811  negotiations  began  for  the  sale  of  her  lands,  and  after 
a  special  act  of  the  Legislature,  permitting  Mary  to  become  a  citi¬ 
zen  able  to  convey  lands,  she  sold  all  but  a  two-mile  square  to 
Micah  Brooks,  Jellis  Clute,  and  Henry  B.  Gibson.  In  1831  she 
decided  to  leave  Gardeau  and  spend  the  rest  of  her  life  with 
friends  on  the  reservation  near  Buffalo,  where  she  died  Septem¬ 
ber  9,  1833.  She  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  near  the  Seneca  Mis¬ 
sion  church,  and  a  marble  slab  was  erected  with  the  following 
inscription: 

In 

Memory  of 
The  White  Woman 
MARY  JEMISON 
Daughter  of 

Thomas  Jemison  &  Jane  Irwin 

Born  on  the  ocean,  between  Ireland  and  Phila.,  in  1742  or  3. 

Taken  captive  at  Marsh  Creek,  Pa.  in  1 75  5,  carried  down  the 
Ohio,  adopted  into  an  Indian  family.  In  1759  removed  to  Genesee 
River.  Was  naturalized  in  1817. 

Removed  to  this  place  in  1831. 

And  having  survived  two  husbands  and  five  children,  leaving 
three  still  alive;  she  died  Sept.  19,  1833  aged  about  ninety-one 
years, 

Having  a  few  weeks  before  expressed  a  hope  of  pardon  through 

JESUS  CHRIST 

“The  counsel  of  the  Lord  that  shall  stand.” 

Mary  Jemison  was  said  to  have  been  uninterested  in  efforts  to 
give  her  religious  instruction,  but  after  going  to  the  Buffalo 
Creek  Reservation,  and  not  long  before  her  death,  she  sent  for 
the  missionaries  at  the  Seneca  Mission.  Mrs.  Asher  Wright,  the 
one  who  called  on  Mary,  found  her  ill  on  a  bed  of  straw.  Mary 
became  quite  emotional,  recalling  her  capture  by  the  Indians  and 
being  unable  to  sleep. 

She  related  how,  on  the  second  night  of  her  capture,  her 
mother  had  taken  her  aside  and  told  her,  “My  child,  you  are  old 
enough  to  understand  what  a  dreadful  calamity  has  come  upon 
us.  We  may  be  separated  tonight,  and  God  only  knows  whether 
we  shall  ever  see  each  other  again.  Perhaps  we  may  be  killed  and 
you  may  be  spared.  I  want  you  to  remember  what  we  have 
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taught  you,  and,  above  all,  never  forget  the  prayer  which  you 
have  always  repeated  with  your  little  brothers  and  sisters.  I  want 
you  to  say  it  every  day  as  long  as  you  live.  I  want  you  to  promise 
me  you  will  not  forget.”  Mary  had  promised,  and  remembered 
her  mother  calling  after  her  when  they  parted,  “Be  a  good  girl, 
Mary,  and  God  will  take  care  of  you.” 

Mary  said  she  had  remembered  the  prayer  for  a  good  many 
years,  and  regardless  of  how  tired  she  was,  or  where  she  was,  she 
had  repeated  it  every  night.  But  as  time  went  on  and  her  cares 
increased,  she  began  forgetting,  until  finally  she  could  not  recall 
a  word  of  it.  Now  in  her  sickness  she  had  realized  she  wanted 
very  much  to  remember  and  could  not.  Mrs.  Wright  read  to  her 
and  then  repeated  the  Lord’s  prayer  in  English.  When  the  prayer 
was  finished,  Mary  wept  and  said  those  were  the  words  her 
mother  had  taught  her,  forgotten  these  many  years,  yet  recog¬ 
nized  when  her  life  was  drawing  to  a  close  and  her  heart  was 
seeking  peace. 

Mary  Jemison’s  three  daughters,  who  lived  on  the  Seneca  res¬ 
ervations  near  Buffalo,  all  died  in  the  autumn  of  1839,  aged 
sixty-nine,  sixty-three,  and  fifty-eight  years,  leaving  large  fami¬ 
lies  of  children  and  grandchildren.  Jacob  Jemison,  Thomas*  sec¬ 
ond  son  by  his  last  wife,  went  to  Dartmouth  College  in  the 
spring  of  1816,  where  it  was  said  he  was  an  industrious  scholar. 
After  two  years  there,  he  returned  to  Buffalo  where  he  passed 
through  a  regular  course  of  medical  studies  and  was  later  ap¬ 
pointed  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the  United  States  Navy.  He  died 
aboard  ship  in  the  Mediterranean  when  he  was  about  forty  years 
old. 

Hiokatoo  died  in  November,  1811,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  three  years,  after  an  illness  of  four  years.  He  was  buried  with 
the  full  honors  of  the  tribe. 

In  1817  a  great  landslide  occurred  near  the  Indian  burying 
ground  at  Gardeau  after  a  long  rain.  Twelve  to  fifteen  acres  of 
the  west  hill,  some  two  hundred  feet  high  and  composed  of  white 
clay,  slid  down  into  the  bed  of  the  river  and  half  across  the  Flats, 
covering  twenty-five  or  thirty  acres  of  land,  filling  the  river  bed 
and  turning  the  stream  across  the  Flats  above  the  slide  and 
around  it  to  the  east  bank.  A  raft  of  saw  logs  moored  for  the 
night  was  buried  under  the  slide.  It  has  since  been  known  as  the 
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“Great  Slide.”  John  Jemison  took  the  incident  to  be  ominous  of 
his  own  death.  He  was  killed  a  few  days  later. 

Below  Gardeau  Flats  is  another  flat  area  called  Smoky  Hollow 
— 300  to  400  acres  divided  by  a  ridge  of  land  crossing  the  valley, 
one  end  of  which  was  washed  away,  leaving  what  has  been  called 
“Clute’s  Nose.” 

Mary  Jemison’s  house  stood,  in  part,  on  the  site  of  the  Eveland 
house  at  Gardeau.  Russell  Gontol  (?)  was  the  first  white  man  to 
own  the  Jemison  homestead.  It  was  bought  by  Greig  agents,  sold 
to  a  Mr.  Lockwood,  then  to  R.  Van  Sickle  who  sold  to  Harmon 
Eveland,  owner  in  1871.  Polly  Jemison’s  house  was  eighty  rods 
from  the  Jemison  homestead  and  about  sixty  rods  from  the 
Great  Slide.  Nehemiah  Westbrook  was  the  first  white  man  to 
own  Polly’s  place.  He  sold  to  Simeon  K.  Westbrook,  he  to  Elijah 
Strong,  whose  son  Charles  inherited  it  and  sold  to  James  R.  Olm¬ 
sted  of  LeRoy.  Mr.  Olmsted  owned  it  in  1871.  The  old  burying 
ground  was  about  one  thousand  feet  north  of  Polly’s  house  on 
the  west  side  of  the  road.  Later,  the  road  ran  over  the  plot  and 
the  headstones  were  used  to  build  a  culvert. 

At  one  time,  Mrs.  Nancy  Green,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
Mary  Jemison  and  lived  on  the  Gardeau  Flats,  had  eighty  horses. 
About  her  home  were  many  acres  of  wild  plum  trees  among 
which  the  horses  roamed,  eating  the  leaves  as  high  as  they  could 
reach,  leaving  a  perfect  canopy  overhead. 

During  Civil  War  days  the  family  of  John  A.  Lester  lived  at 
Gardeau.  Mr.  Lester’s  paternal  grandmother  was  Betsey  Baker 
Lester.  She  was  from  a  long  line  of  Quakers  who  lived  in  Salem, 
Mass.  Because  of  religious  persecution,  they  left  Massachusetts 
and  finally  settled  at  Quakertown,  Wyoming  County.  She  mar¬ 
ried  John  A.  Lester  and  they  lived  in  what  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  Eveland  place  at  Gardeau.  Mr.  Lester  enlisted  in  the 
136th  N.Y.  Volunteers,  Company  D,  and  trained  at  Camp  Wil¬ 
liams.  Mrs.  Lester  and  their  five  small  children,  the  eldest  twelve 
years,  remained  in  the  home  on  the  Flats.  During  a  flood  one 
night,  Mrs.  Lester  realized  the  house  was  in  danger  of  being 
washed  away  and  in  some  way  fastened  it  to  a  tree  with  a  log 
chain  and  saved  the  home.  She  died  just  before  Mr.  Lester 
reached  home  after  the  war.  The  five  children  were  placed  in  the 
homes  of  Quaker  friends.  Fred  lived  with  Allen  Divers  at 
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Quakertown  and  was  later  married  and  worked  as  a  plumber  at 
Warsaw.  Miss  Edith  Lester,  Warsaw  village  clerk  and  village  his¬ 
torian,  and  Arthur  Lester,  prominent  attorney  for  more  than 
sixty  years,  still  live  in  Warsaw.  Arthur  married  Frances  Tice,  of 
Lamont,  a  schoolteacher  who  taught  at  one  time  at  the  Glen  Iris 
school. 

Not  more  than  two  miles  from  the  home  of  Mary  Jemison  on 
the  Gardeau  Flats,  some  of  the  early  settlers,  like  the  Bradt  fami¬ 
ly,  came  to  live.  Margaret  Bradt  Sutherland  is  a  descendant  of 
that  family  and  author  of  the  narrative  poem,  T he  Life  of  Mary 
Jemison ,  Indian  Captive,  which  is  presented  in  pageantry  by  the 
Castile  Historical  Society  annually  near  Letchworth  Park.  Assist¬ 
ing  in  the  pageant  and  featuring  a  number  of  Indian  dances,  is 
the  Dan-non-gwah  Indian  Dance  Team — a  group  of  Boy  Scouts 
from  Genesee,  Livingston,  and  Wyoming  counties,  trained  under 
the  direction  of  William  Ingersoll,  Dr.  Charles  Bartlett,  and  the 
late  Stuart  Wilcox.  They  have  become  experts  in  the  art  of  the 
ancient  dances  of  the  Senecas. 

Mrs.  Sutherland  has  given  much  time  and  thought  to  putting 
into  verse  the  life  of  the  famous  Mary  who,  on  her  way  to  Perry, 
would  stop  to  visit  the  Bradt  family.  Love  of  the  beautiful  coun¬ 
try  where  Mary  once  lived,  and  where  Mrs.  Sutherland  still 
makes  her  home,  has  inspired  many  a  lovely  line.  The  story  of 
Mary’s  life  is  filled  with  fascinating  incidents,  both  sad  and  joy¬ 
ful,  made  vivid  by  Mrs.  Sutherland’s  pen,  and  enacted  in  the 
midsummer  pageant.  (The  pageant  story  in  book  form  can  be 
obtained  from  Mrs.  Sutherland  at  Castile,  N.Y.) 

The  following  contribution  has  come  to  me  from  James  H. 
Van  Arsdale  III  of  Castile,  who  has  been  interested  in  valley 
relics  and  lore  all  his  life. 

Hidden  Treasure  near  Gardeau  Flats 

“In  the  early  1930’s  when  I  was  between  ten  and  fourteen 
years  old,  my  father  arranged  to  have  Ed  Marsh,  son  of  Tom 
Marsh,  take  me  on  my  first  Indian  relic  hunting  expedition  at 
Gardeau  Flats.  George  Walker  also  went  along.  Ed  showed  us 
where  three  different  Indian  burial  grounds  were  located  and 
we  dug  to  a  depth  of  about  four  feet  in  each  location  but  found 
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no  signs  of  Indian  remains.  Whether  the  landslides  had  covered 
them  too  deep  for  us  to  reach,  or  whether  we  were  in  the  wrong 
spots  I  do  not  know.  I  dug  in  these  areas  again  later  but  never 
found  any  signs.  We  also  hunted  in  the  bean  field  around  Mary 
Jemison’s  cabin  and  found  a  few  arrowheads  and  many  flint 
chippings. 

“Ed  told  us  a  story  which  I  later  had  good  reason  to  remem¬ 
ber.  He  said  that  at  one  time  two  groups  of  Indians  held  a  meet¬ 
ing  near  or  at  Gardeau.  Each  group  had  some  money  in  a  chest. 
Finally  they  had  a  disagreement  and  one  group  took  all  the 
money  and  hid  it  some  place  in  the  valley.  Ed  said  that  in  the 
early  1900’s,  a  group  came  up  to  the  area  one  summer  and 
searched  for  some  time  for  the  treasure.  They  had  been  sent  by 
one  of  the  museums  in  New  York  City  but  had  no  luck  in  their 
search. 

“Four  or  five  years  after  I  went  with  Ed  to  Gardeau,  I  was 
hunting  again  down  there  in  June  in  the  bean  field.  I  picked  up 
what  appeared  to  be  a  lock  (my  Uncle  Charles  later  told  me  it 
was  the  lock  to  a  chest).  A  few  minutes  later  in  the  same  area 
I  picked  up  a  silver  Spanish  coin  about  the  size  of  a  nickel,  dated 
1809.  Although  I  hunted  for  some  time  in  the  area  I  found 
nothing  else. 

“Now  the  flats  have  been  left  untilled  for  many  years  and  the 
weeds  grow  eight  feet  tall  where  I  found  the  coin.  I  wonder  if 
they  are  hiding  the  remains  of  the  Indian’s  chest  full  of  treasure, 
or  was  it  just  a  strange  happening?” 
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GIBSONVILLE  was  a  little  town  on  the  road  running  parallel 
to  the  Genesee  River — known  as  the  Smoky  Hollow  Road. 
Founded  in  1812  by  settlers  working  their  way  into  the  Genesee 
Country,  it  had  also  served  as  a  refuge  to  some  Indians  and  rene¬ 
gade  white  men  after  the  Revolutionary  War.  In  1792,  Indian 
Allen  built  a  sawmill  on  the  Silver  Lake  Outlet,  where  lumber 
was  sawed  for  the  building  in  the  vicinity.  In  1796  a  large  inn 
was  built  half  a  mile  above  the  mill.  It  was  two  stories  high,  of 
solid  oak,  sheathed  with  two-inch  plank  and  sided  with  the  best 
pine  siding,  for  protection  if  the  Indians  became  hostile. 

Mary  Jemison  was  a  frequent  caller,  her  home  being  about 
three  miles  south  on  the  Gardeau  Reservation.  Gibsonville  was 
just  north  of  her  boundaries.  The  inn  was  the  social  club  for  the 
vicinity.  Balls  were  frequently  held.  The  settlers  went  there  to 
transact  business  and  justices  of  the  peace  frequently  held  court 
in  the  barroom.  Gibsonville  rapidly  became  a  village  of  commer¬ 
cial  importance.  Water  power  was  excellent.  Soon  a  woolen  mill, 
a  paper  mill,  and  a  grist  mill  were  built.  There  were  two  black¬ 
smith  shops,  a  wagon  shop,  shoe  shops,  and  a  store.  It  was  the 
shipping  point  on  the  river  for  Rochester  markets.  The  road 
leading  south  was  the  main  route  into  Allegany  County  then. 

Several  stories  are  told  of  early  incidents.  Among  some 
Frenchmen  who  came  after  the  French  Revolution  broke  out, 
one  made  his  home  at  the  inn  and  later  built  a  cabin  on  the 
Smoky  Hollow  Road.  The  story  has  it  that  because  he  was  liber¬ 
ally  supplied  with  money  he  was  robbed  and  murdered,  his 
body  being  thrown  into  the  river. 

A  peddler  who  carried  an  expensive  lot  of  laces  and  silks,  and 
who  was  supposed  to  have  a  bag  of  gold,  stopped  at  the  inn  one 
stormy  winter  night.  He  and  his  horse  disappeared,  but  his 
ghost  was  seen  for  years  afterwards! 
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Below  Gibsonville  there  was  a  quarter  acre  of  land  along  the 
river,  in  a  secluded  spot,  said  to  have  been  used  by  thieves  to 
hide  the  horses  they  had  stolen. 

A  noted  wrestler,  Kale  Burse,  issued  a  challenge  for  a  match 
to  be  held  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  inn.  It  was  accepted  by  a 
Seneca  Indian  from  the  Gardeau  Reservation.  A  great  crowd 
gathered  for  the  event.  The  men  staked  money  on  Burse  while 
the  Indians  put  up  blankets,  furs,  pipes,  bows  and  arrows,  and 
even  parcels  of  land.  After  being  thrown  three  times  by  Burse, 
the  Indian  said,  “White  man  heap  strong,”  and  the  Indians  could 
never  again  be  induced  to  hold  another  wrestling  match. 

About  1824  the  paper  mill  was  bought  by  a  wealthy  man 
from  Schenectady  who  lost  money  on  it  and  died  a  poor  man. 
Before  leaving  Gibsonville,  his  wife  said  the  curse  of  God  would 
rest  on  it  through  all  eternity.  The  little  village  dwindled  away. 
Where  once  more  than  fifty  dwellings  stood,  a  lone  pillar  of 
stone,  remnant  of  the  CCC  camp  built  there  in  the  1930’s,  stands 
to  mark  the  site  of  the  community.  The  last  house  was  dis¬ 
mantled  in  195  5.  Gibsonville  is  a  “vanished  village.” 

In  1813,  Mount  Morris  consisted  of  four  frame  dwellings  and 
twenty-two  log  houses.  Most  of  the  road  toward  Nunda  was 
through  unbroken  forest.  A  plank  road  crossed  the  flats.  There 
were  only  two  streets.  Two  Rogers  brothers  came  from  New 
York  and  persuaded  Messrs.  Murray,  Oliphant,  and  Ogden, 
wealthy  men,  to  come  to  Mount  Morris  and  buy  real  estate.  The 
first  dam,  of  timber,  was  built  in  1827.  In  1830  the  first  bridge 
was  built  over  the  Genesee  between  Mount  Morris  and  Leicester, 
next  to  the  dam.  It  was  washed  away  in  1832  and  rebuilt  two 
years  later. 

Mrs.  Harry  A.  Chase  of  Rochester  writes  that  her  grand¬ 
father,  Hugh  Harding,  arrived  in  Mount  Morris  in  1834  and  was 
connected  with  the  early  press  for  some  years.  He  stopped  at  a 
small  inn  owned  by  John  Percival.  Percival’s  daughter  Emily  be¬ 
came  his  wife  and  was  the  mother  of  three  sons  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters.  When  Mrs.  Chase’s  father  was  quite  young  he  drove  the 
stage  from  Mount  Morris  to  Nunda  and,  sometimes,  to  Castile. 

From  178  5  on,  there  were  records  of  floods  in  the  Genesee 
River.  No  steps  were  taken  to  prevent  flood  damage  until  after 
the  flood  of  1865,  when  extensive  areas  of  productive  land  in  the 
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Genesee  Valley  were  destroyed,  and  cities  and  villages  subjected 
to  disastrous  effects  of  inundation.  Various  types  of  investigation 
were  made  and  in  1894  a  bill  was  presented  to  the  Legislature 
providing  for  a  dam  above  Mount  Morris,  but  it  failed  to  pass. 
Again  in  1895  a  bill  was  vetoed.  In  1896  an  appropriation  of 
$10,000  was  made  to  investigate  sites,  including  Mount  Morris 
and  Portage.  Several  estimates  were  given  for  both  sites  in  1905. 
Such  reports  were  the  cause  of  much  worry  to  William  P.  Letch- 
worth,  who  sought  ways  to  protect  his  beloved  Glen  area. 

Mr.  Letch  worth  deeded  his  property  to  the  state  of  New  York 
and  it  was  accepted  in  January,  1907,  thus  assuring  that  water 
would  not  be  diverted  from  the  Falls. 

The  earliest  serious  floods  on  record  were  in  1785,  1803,  and 
1805.  Other  later  ones  included  the  following: 

1813,  June  20 — Caused  by  a  three-  or  four-day  rain,  followed  by  torrential 
rain;  the  flood  carried  away  Colonel  Rochester’s  sawmill  at  Rochester. 

1835,  October  23 — Greatest  flood  known  up  to  that  time. 

1857,  February  8 — Carried  away  Main  Street  bridge  in  Rochester. 

1865,  March  17-20 — Heavy  snowfall  followed  by  a  thaw  and  rain;  damage 
to  Rochester  reached  the  million-dollar  mark.  Worst  on  record. 

1875,  March  16 — Serious  flood  for  Rochester. 

1889,  June  1 — The  day  following  the  Johnstown  flood;  no  serious  damage 
done  at  Rochester. 

1890,  September  10-13. 

1894,  May  20—23 — Flats  between  Rochester  and  Mount  Morris  flooded. 
1896,  April  4 — Valley  flats  flooded. 

1902,  March  3 — Flood  from  melting  snow. 

1902,  July  5-9 — Heavy  rainfall  on  ground  already  saturated  by  rains;  at  An¬ 
gelica  on  July  6  the  precipitation  was  4.5  inches.  The  flood  above  Por¬ 
tage  was  the  heaviest  ever  known;  loss  of  growing  crops  was  heavy  all 
along  the  Genesee  Valley. 

1904,  February  6-7 — An  ice  jam  formed  as  the  result  of  a  thaw  January  22- 
25  and  obstructed  the  flow  of  water  from  a  thaw  on  February  6-7. 
The  weather  turned  colder  and  prevented  a  more  disastrous  flood. 

1913,  March  24-April  2 — Third  greatest  flood. 

1916,  March  26- April  8 — Second  greatest. 

1916,  May  15-22 — From  extremely  heavy  rainfall. 

1927,  November  30-December  3 — From  general  rain. 
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More  recent  records  have  been  obtained  from  the  District  Engi¬ 
neer,  Buffalo  District,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army,  and  the 
Rochester  Gas  and  Electric  Corporation.  Some  details  are  given 
below. 

1929,  February  and  June — From  excessive  rainstorms. 

193  5,  July — Intensive  three-day  rainstorm,  affecting  southeastern  portion  of 
Genesee  basin.  The  station  near  Dansville  on  Canaseraga  Creek  reported 
the  maximum  peak  flow  on  record. 

1936,  February  and  April — Excessive  rainfall  over  a  six-day  period;  entire 
watershed  affected. 

1940,  March  and  April — Caused  by  melting  snow,  with  accompanying  rain. 

1942,  July — Intense  rainfall  of  relatively  short  duration,  flooding  upper  Gene¬ 
see  basin. 

1950,  March — Rain  and  melting  snow;  a  cold  month,  with  a  rapid  thaw  near 
the  end,  checked  by  colder  weather. 

1956,  March — Average  snow  cover,  but  warm  period  with  over  1.5"  of  rain 
caused  maximum  flow  early  in  runoff. 


The  Rochester  Gas  and  Electric  Corporation  bought  up  the 
water  rights  for  the  Mount  Morris  dam  about  1924,  but  the 
dam,  as  a  federal  flood-control  project,  was  not  started  until 
1948.  It  was  finished  in  1951,  except  for  grading  and  removing 
buildings  and  equipment.  The  last  bucket  of  concrete  was 
poured  October  31,  1951,  forty-three  months  after  the  project 
was  begun.  At  one  time  5  50  men  were  employed.  If  filled  to  the 
top  of  the  spillway,  the  water  level  would  be  the  same  as  that 
at  the  foot  of  the  Lower  Falls  in  Letchworth  Park.  Such  a  test 
has  not  yet  been  reached,  but  on  March  14,  1956,  the  water  was 
backed  up  nearly  to  Denton’s  Point  and  the  big  trees  in  St. 
Helena  were  covered  except  for  their  very  tops.  There  had  been 
a  week  of  heavy  rain  and  melting  snow  to  fill  the  huge  reservoir 
to  the  greatest  depth  since  it  was  built.  The  vast  lake  was  proof 
enough  of  the  value  of  the  dam  in  flood  time. 

Of  the  land  formerly  owned  by  the  Rochester  Gas  and  Elec¬ 
tric  Corporation,  some  areas  were  deeded  to  the  Park  as  early  as 
1926.  An  additional  3,000  acres  was  appropriated  by  the  state 
in  1951.  In  1954,  the  company  deeded  a  final  323  acres  for  a 
nominal  consideration,  in  order  to  round  out  the  Park’s  holdings. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


THE  FALLS  AREA  IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

The  First  New  York  Dragoons 

CLOSELY  RELATED  to  the  history  of  Portage,  and  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  thousands,  were  the  130th  Volunteers,  later  known 
as  the  First  New  York  Dragoons.  Many  of  them  were  recruited 
from  Wyoming,  Allegany,  and  Livingston  counties.  All  were 
from  the  30th  Senatorial  District  as  residents  or  workers.  Indeed, 
when  they  were  organized  July  25,  1862,  it  was  as  the  “30th 
Senatorial  District  Regiment,  New  York  Volunteers.”  Trained 
at  Camp  Williams,  on  what  was  always  called  “the  old  parade 
grounds”  (almost  directly  across  the  river  from  Inspiration 
Point  in  Letchworth  Park),  the  regiment  was  mustered  in  on 
September  2  and  was  ordered  to  the  front.  One  thousand  strong, 
the  men  marched  to  the  station  at  Portage  Bridge,  where  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  had  gathered  to  bid  them  farewell. 

The  spirits  of  the  soldiers  remained  high,  despite  conditions 
they  encountered.  With  stops  at  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.,  they  reached  Suffolk  on  September  13,  1862,  a  week 
after  leaving  Portage.  It  was  their  home  for  about  nine  months, 
as  well  as  a  training  school  for  the  ordeals  to  come.  The  regiment 
was  converted  into  cavalry  July  28,  1863,  being  designated  on 
August  11  as  the  19th  New  York  Cavalry  and  a  month  later 
(September  10)  as  the  First  New  York  Dragoons. 

During  the  term  of  its  service,  the  regiment  captured  1,533 
prisoners,  19  pieces  of  artillery,  21  caissons,  240  artillery  horses, 
40  army  wagons  and  ambulances,  160  animals  of  draught,  and 
4  battle  flags.  Of  the  1,414  men  enrolled,  461  were  killed  or 
wounded,  131  died  of  disease,  and  3  3  died  in  Confederate  pris¬ 
ons,  including  Andersonville.  At  Todd’s  Tavern,  the  regiment 
sustained  the  heaviest  loss  in  one  action  of  any  cavalry  regiment 
during  the  war.  As  infantrymen,  the  130th  was  a  unit  of  the  7th 
Army  Corps;  as  cavalrymen,  the  organization  was  with  Sheridan. 
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After  much  research,  it  has  been  possible  to  compile  lists  of 
engagements  and  local  men  from  Beer’s  Wyoming  County  His¬ 
tory ,  and  these  are  reprinted  herewith.  All  of  the  places  named 
are  in  Virginia. 

ENGAGEMENTS 


1863 

Deserted  House,  January  30 

Siege  of  Suffolk,  April  11 -May  3 

South  Quay,  June  12 

Franklin,  June  13 

Baltimore  Cross  Roads,  June  26 

Manassas  Plains,  October  16 

Culpeper  Court-House,  November  20 

1864 

Stannardsville,  March  1 
Todd’s  Tavern,  May  7 
Spottsylvania,  May  8 
Anderson’s  Ridge,  May  10 
Yellow  Tavern,  May  11 
Meadow  Bridge,  May  12 
Mechanicsville,  May  12 
Hawes’s  Shop,  May  28 
Old  Church,  May  30 
Cold  Harbor,  May  31  or  June  1 
Trevilian  Station,  June  11—12 
Darby  Town  or  Deep  Bottom,  July 
27-28 

White  Post,  August  10 
Newtown,  August  11 
Kearneysville,  August  25 


Shepardstown,  August  2  5 
Smithfield,  August  2  5 
Opequan  Mills,  September  19 
Winchester,  September  19 
Mount  Jackson,  September  23 
New  Market,  September  25 
Port  Republic,  September  2  5 
Cross  Keys,  September  28 
Tom’s  Brook,  October  8 
Strasburg,  October  14 
Cedar  Creek,  October  19 
Newtown,  November  12 
Bloomfield,  November  29 
Liberty  Mills,  December  22 
Gordonsville,  December  23 

1865 

Dinwiddie  Court-House,  March  31 
Five  Forks,  April 
Sutherland  Station,  April  2 
Amelia  Court-House,  April  4 
Sailor’s  Creek,  April  6 
Appomattox  Station,  April  8 
Appomattox  Court-House  (Lee’s  Sur¬ 
render)  ,  April  9 


ROLL 

HEADQUARTERS 

Regimental  Officers:  Alfred  Gibbs,  colonel;  Thomas  J.  Thorpe,  lieutenant 
colonel;  Rufus  Scott,  major;  George  R.  Cowee,  adjutant;  Abram  B.  Lawrence, 
quartermaster;  George  B.  Lemans,  commissary;  T.  Kneeland,  surgeon;  John 
Patterson,  Joshua  B.  Purchase,  D.  C.  Fowler,  Robert  E.  Rae,  James  Saunders, 
assistant  surgeons;  Albert  W.  Tallman,  sergeant-major;  John  W.  Bonnond, 
quartermaster-sergeant;  Andrew  J.  Lorish,  commissary-sergeant;  Adelbert  J. 
Worclen  and  George  D.  Waldo,  hospital  stewards;  Walter  H.  Jackson,  chief 
bugler;  Robert  Cameron,  saddler. 

COMPANY  A 

Officers:  James  E.  Bills,  captain;  John  P.  Robinson,  George  T.  Hamilton, 
William  W.  Winegar,  first  lieutenants;  Charles  L.  Daily,  William  G.  Luther, 
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Thomas  J.  Burr,  second  lieutenants;  Darius  Mattison,  Merritt  W.  Norton, 
George  W.  Curtis,  Edgar  A.  Day,  Darius  W.  Luther,  Silas  Dewey,  sergeants; 
Benjamin  C.  Smith,  Isaac  Baker,  George  Harrington,  George  W.  Jones,  Ten 
Eyck  Van  Liew,  Simon  E.  Welch,  George  N.  Barrell,  corporals;  William  H. 
Boyd,  farrier;  Harvey  B.  Orcutt,  blacksmith;  John  M.  Hall,  wagoner;  James 

L.  Wade,  Frank  C.  Needham,  buglers. 

Privates:  Parmer  R.  and  Aaron  Karns,  Burns;  Joseph  Gilbert,  Carlton; 
Alfred  Bigelow,  John  Briggs,  George  C.  Belden,  Andrew  A.  Chapman,  Joseph 
Leggett,  Eugene  D.  H.  Land,  Nyrum  Rathbone,  Lyman  G.  Simons,  Elias  West, 
Ansel  B.  Smith,  Marcus  A.  Atwell,  Henry  L.  Cummings,  D.  W.  Harrington, 
William  J.  Sheldon,  William  H.  Wing,  Castile;  Robert  Kershaw,  East  Gaines¬ 
ville. 

Marcus  Granger,  Henry  M.  Hardy,  George  H.  Walker,  Edward  P.  Hunt, 
Gainesville;  Wilber  E.  Brainard,  Germania;  John  Dibley,  Hamilton  Center; 
Charles  Callaghan,  Hunts  Holloiv;  Latham  H.  Ayer,  Moscow;  Dwight  C. 
Borden,  Naples;  Loren  Johnson,  North  Java;  Jerry  Driscoll,  Nunda;  Zaddock 
Barnes,  Daniel  Leddick,  John  A.  Wilson,  Perry;  John  Haley,  Lyman  A.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Nelson  Pettie,  Charles  T.  Wolcott,  Pike;  C.  Delevan  Jackson,  Portage. 

Cyrus  Ketch,  Wallace;  Rufus  C.  Jefferson,  Warsaw;  Warren  M.  Brown, 
Wiscoy;  Lewis  B.  Knox,  Redding  Center;  Levi  R.  Buck,  Edgewood,  III.; 
George  W.  Burr,  Independence,  Iowa;  Michael  B.  Brennan,  Portsmouth ,  Va.; 
Theodore  Strawberger,  Schenectady;  and  others:  John  Clocharta,  John  Dug¬ 
gan,  Lewis  Blackman,  Charles  H.  Brooker,  Gottlob  Brightlop,  Charles  Beres- 
ford,  Isaac  Barton,  John  Brenell,  Albert  Butler,  William  H.  Campbell,  Patrick 
Cary,  Marcus  Curtiss,  Daniel  Ferguson,  John  P.  Francis,  John  Harpe,  M. 
Hungerford,  Jerry  McGuire,  Dennis  McGuire,  John  McGuire,  William  Mahan  - 
na,  Michael  Masterson,  Nathaniel  Royce,  Reuben  Salsberry,  James  Smith, 
Charles  H.  Starks,  E.  H.  Stanley,  William  Stratton,  John  Staerly,  George  Van- 
derwalker,  John  P.  Walker,  George  Wessels,  James  Williams,  Theodore 
Wasterson. 

discharged:  Frederick  E.  Howard,  George  Johnson,  Robert  Meade,  Castile; 
Albert  Gage,  Eagle;  Lester  Blackman,  Marcellus  B.  Card,  Gainesville;  George 
W.  Clute,  Moscow;  George  W.  Fisher,  Frank  Robinson,  Pike;  Eli  C.  Bishop, 
Perry;  E.  M.  Jennings,  Portage;  Jered  M.  Bills,  Wyoming;  Merrick  Weaver, 
Rock  Stream. 

transferred:  Martin  Gitchell,  Philip  M.  Payne,  Castile;  Hiram  B.  Coveil, 
Daniel  McGuire,  Gainesville. 

deceased:  Dan  B.  Waller,  Arcade;  E.  M.  Carpenter,  Willard  Green,  Edwin 

M.  Slocum,  Castile;  Job  S.  Hicks,  Clarkson  Helmer,  Eagle;  Orville  Hinman, 
East  Pike;  William  B.  Wallace,  Gainesville ;  Stephen  M.  Skiff,  Hume;  Robert 
H.  Sears,  Moscow;  John  Hare,  Perry  Center;  L.  B.  Leddick,  James  E.  Rood, 
Perry;  William  E.  Pattridge,  Moses  Griffith,  Cullin  B.  Halsted,  Charles  H. 
Leach,  Edward  Wickson,  Pike;  Sidney  Graves,  Plattsburg;  John  Parkins,  War¬ 
saw;  Isaac  M.  Allen,  George  M.  Gearhart,  John  Keghan,  Nelson  Rolph,  P.  E. 
Simmons,  Charles  M.  Wood,  Oliver  Washburn,  Portage;  Lyman  R.  Hanks. 
West  Almond;  Charles  H.  Sterling,  Van  Buren,  Mich. 
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COMPANY  C 

Officers:  Rowley  P.  Taylor,  captain,  followed  by  Wyman  H.  A.  Godfrey; 
Oscar  R.  Cook,  William  H.  Emmons,  first  lieutenants;  S.  Upham  Waldo,  Joel 
B.  Slater,  Joseph  N.  Flint,  Andrew  J.  Lorish,  second  lieutenants;  Francis  E. 
Godfrey,  Lewis  Page,  Douglas  R.  Phelps,  Henry  E.  Thompson,  William  H. 
Fairfield,  Peter  Ruth,  Henry  Matterson,  sergeants;  James  W.  Harden,  William 
Sanderson,  Joseph  B.  Fellows,  William  Griswold,  Samuel  S.  Barnes,  corporals; 
Hiram  Henshaw,  blacksmith;  Evan  G.  Griffith,  farrier;  Orange  Gardner, 
wagoner;  Edson  S.  Barber,  saddler;  Sidney  J.  Richardson,  Peter  Gilley,  buglers. 

Privates:  LeRoy  Lowe,  Angelica ;  Ferdinand  Button,  William  Langbush,  Jr., 
Darwin  Nichols,  Willis  Parker,  George  Button,  William  Langbush,  Charles  A. 
Maxon,  Attica ;  Azern  Bowen,  Albert  G.  Burke,  Alfred  R.  Calkins,  William 
McKerrow,  Leverett  H.  Waldo,  Thomas  H.  Grand,  Arcade;  Martin  Tuohey, 
Avon ;  Dewitt  Page,  Belfast;  Lorenzo  Burdick,  Wilfred  I.  Eastwood,  George 
Suitor,  Samuel  T.  Williams,  Barmenius  W.  Simpson,  Andrew  A.  Williams, 
Bennington;  Gardner  Pratt,  Buffalo. 

Loomis  D.  Hall,  George  W.  Jones,  G.  Wallace  Jones,  William  H.  Marston, 
Gaius  B.  Parker,  John  Parker,  China;  Amos  Hopkins,  George  H.  Kemball,  John 
Moores,  Randall  Taylor,  Richard  Vename,  Wilber  S.  Wight,  Centreville ;  John 
F.  Cole,  Hiram  T.  Merville,  Herbert  W.  Cheeny,  George  W.  Dutton,  Madison 
Merville,  Sperry  A.  Merville,  George  H.  Smith,  Eagle;  Frank  M.  Smith,  Friend¬ 
ship;  Eugene  A.  Vanderwalker,  Gainesville;  James  W.  Randall,  Joseph  Romlair, 
Artemus  H.  Jackson,  Java. 

Charles  Fairnier,  New  York  City;  Henry  Kelly,  Oramel;  William  H. 
Hedger,  Eugene  Griswold,  Matthias  Rafter,  James  C.  Seely,  John  M.  White, 
Portage;  Austin  M.  Drock,  David  D.  Chandler,  Portageville;  Henry  F.  Chase, 
George  H.  Clark,  Rochester;  Julius  R.  Ford,  Nathan  E.  Heald,  Anson  F.  Law- 
ton,  Velorous  Swift,  Dwight  Scott,  Warren  D.  Withey,  Elijah  Bishop,  Rush- 
ford;  George  W.  Haynes,  Scio;  Sidney  Case,  Daniel  Fish,  Jr.,  Joseph  Button, 
Sheldon;  William  Avery,  Tarrytown;  Richard  Hall,  Ward;  Hector  A.  Arnold, 
West  Almond;  Calvin  Shurtleff,  West  Sparta;  Simon  Burbee,  John  M.  Vander¬ 
walker,  Wethersfield ;  Daniel  Bowen,  Yorkshire. 

discharged:  Charles  J.  Gardner,  John  T.  Knox,  John  H.  Bradway,  Leverett 
Peck,  Attica;  Lester  T.  Farrand,  Arcade;  Horace  Nichols,  China;  Oliver  W. 
Atwood,  Horatio  T.  Austin,  Cowlesville;  Dwight  Abrams,  Eagle;  Warren  M. 
Reed,  Java. 

transferred:  Charles  Melvin,  Attica;  Walter  A.  Jackson,  China;  Benjamin 
F.  Fairchild,  Portage. 

deceased:  Irving  Pratt,  Monroe  A.  Terry,  Julius  R.  Fillmore,  Benjamin  F. 
Atwood,  Harvey  F.  Guile,  Humphrey  M.  Jones,  Frederick  W.  Knox,  Jacob 
Sundmaker,  Robert  W.  Van  Valkenburg,  Attica;  Lyman  Mead,  Seymour  L. 
Robinson,  Bennington;  Abel  Clough,  Nelson  W.  Skinner,  Newton  Wells, 
China;  Leman  E.  Allen,  Cowlesville;  Silas  Armstrong,  Albert  W.  Hooper, 
Charles  Wolf,  Portage;  Michael  Redding,  Wethersfield. 
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COMPANY  D 

Officers:  Jacob  W.  Knapp,  captain;  Leonard  Wilkins,  James  R.  DeWolf, 
first  lieutenants;  Jared  M.  Bills,  William  C.  Morey,  A.  Hammond  Hicks, 
Charles  B.  Annabal,  second  lieutenants;  Eton  D.  Humphrey,  Paul  P.  Draper, 
Harry  Hibbard,  William  H.  Clark,  Joel  Cronkite,  Randolph  Robinson,  Walter 
Curtis,  sergeants;  Hiram  L.  Birdsall,  Sullivan  Gibson,  James  E.  Bishop,  Edwin 
F.  Newcomb,  John  Jones,  corporals;  Andrew  Calvin,  blacksmith;  Orrin  Gill, 
farrier;  Charles  Crocker,  saddler;  Amos  W.  Austin,  Henry  Hollenbeck,  buglers. 

Privates:  Clarence  Clough,  Almond ;  Arnold  DeGuile,  Auburn ;  Charles  O. 
Willard,  Canadice;  Edward  Gilman,  Anson  J.  Soules,  Dale;  James  M.  Dubois, 
Thomas  McReese,  William  McPecker,  Thomas  Mullen,  George  E.  Reese,  James 
O.  Slayton,  Frederick  Foyle,  Dansville;  Joel  N.  Austin,  Job  S.  Austin,  John 
A.  Cross,  Ambrose  Spencer,  William  Redding,  Eagle ;  S.  M.  Murphy,  William 
Baker,  Geneseo;  Peter  Welch,  Java;  Lyman  Parshall,  LeKoy;  Charles  Hyde, 
John  McGinty,  Levi  Rouse,  Lima;  Henry  Lyon,  LaGrange;  Elijah  Wilson, 
New  Market. 

J.  N.  Graham,  Mark  Hughes,  Henry  O.  Miller,  New  York  City;  Jerome  Kim¬ 
ball,  North  Collins;  George  G.  Eastland,  Oswego;  John  Herman,  George  Snyde, 
Orangeville ;  James  M.  Barber,  Otto;  Emory  F.  Crocker,  Peoria;  Chauncey  W. 
Bussree,  Edwin  P.  Fanning,  Charles  O.  Law,  William  Reynolds,  Charles  G. 
Westlake,  Perry;  Thomas  Howard,  Mount  Morris;  Edwin  L.  Chandler,  William 
Hawley,  Marcellus  J.  Peck,  Corwin  J.  Thomas,  Pike;  James  R.  Hitchkock, 
Rushford. 

Alexander  Granger,  Marquis  F.  Holton,  Homer  O.  Holley,  Charles  Holley, 
Lawrence  Mix,  George  H.  Root,  Augustus  F.  Steele,  Anson  J.  Smith,  James  D. 
Bishop,  Mills  Marchant,  Robert  Barnett,  Warsaw;  Edwin  Bryant,  Melancthon 
McWithey,  Wethersfield;  Charles  D.  Mosher,  Rivington;  Rozelle  Rose,  Roch¬ 
ester;  Thomas  McMann,  George  F.  Robinson,  Wirt;  Smith  Dole,  James  Dole, 
George  W.  Smith,  Wiscoy;  Elijah  Briggs,  George  W.  Bradley,  Milo  Pixley,  Olin 
S.  Perkins,  Henry  W.  Blenker,  Theodore  F.  Chapin,  George  Reynick,  Wyo¬ 
ming;  Merritt  Raymond,  Varysburg;  Lawrence  G.  Russel,  York  Center. 

discharged:  Charles  B.  Annabel,  Bethany  Center;  Arthur  H.  Smith,  Fow- 
lerville;  David  S.  Jenks,  Orangeville;  Benjamin  J.  Thompson,  Perry;  Frank 
Flint,  Pike;  William  W.  Gray,  Portage;  Norton  C.  Bradish,  William  M.  Bart¬ 
lett,  William  F.  Graves,  Andrew  Gliss,  Porter  B.  Munger,  Arthur  L.  Spooner, 
Hopkins  Salisbury,  Allin  M.  Stark,  Warsaw;  A.  Hall  Clarkson,  Jeremiah  G. 
Morgan,  Chauncey  Osborne,  Wethersfield. 

transferred:  Patrick  Clifford,  Dale;  Jonas  Beardsley,  Springwater;  Samuel 
M.  Fisher,  Mace  C.  Lewis,  George  F.  Scribner,  Henry  A.  Tousley,  William 
Thompson,  Arthur  H.  Watts,  Warsaw. 

deceased:  Albion  J.  Bentley,  Covington;  Corydon  C.  Weaver,  Castile;  Alon¬ 
zo  Hodge,  Sylvester  Wilday,  Genesee  Falls;  Charles  H.  Austin,  James  B.  Si¬ 
mons,  Jared  Seymour,  Perry;  Henry  M.  Gay,  Pavilion;  Bush  Adams,  Pike; 
Carlos  Evans,  Portage;  Charles  B.  Darling,  L.  C.  Crittenden,  Ennis  Barnes, 
Stephen  A.  Hood,  Timothy  Peaseley,  Judson  A.  Spencer,  Warsaw;  Tunis  Smith, 
Wyoming;  Charles  Day,  Henry  Spencer,  Wethersfield. 
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136th  N.Y.S.  Volunteers 

Another  regiment,  the  136th  New  York  State  Volunteer  In¬ 
fantry,  was  formed  during  August,  1862,  from  Livingston, 
Wyoming,  and  Allegany  counties.  Three  full  companies  were 
filled  in  Wyoming  County — Company  D  under  Captain  Au¬ 
gustus  Harrington,  Company  E  under  Captain  Henry  B.  Jenks, 
Company  H  under  Captain  E.  H.  Jeffres.  Companies  A  and  K 
were  recruited  in  Allegany  County  and  B,  C,  F,  G,  and  I  in 
Livingston  County.  Captain  Harrington  reported  at  Portage 
with  the  first  company  for  the  regiment  August  29,  1862,  hav¬ 
ing  recruited  it  in  eleven  days.  Within  a  month  the  entire  regi¬ 
ment  was  in  camp  at  Portage.  It  was  organized  September  2  5. 
The  officers  were  as  follows: 

Colonel,  James  Wood,  Jr.;  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Lester  B.  Faulkner;  Major, 
David  C.  Hartshorn;  Adjutant,  Campbell  H.  Young;  Quartermaster,  John  T. 
Wright;  Surgeon,  B.  L.  Hovey;  First  Assistant  Surgeon,  Edwin  Amsden;  Sec¬ 
ond  Assistant  Surgeon,  Charles  F.  Warner;  Quartermaster  Sergeant,  Richard 
W.  Barney;  Commissary  Sergeant,  J.  S.  Galentine;  Chaplain,  Alvin  T.  Cole. 

Company  A:  Captain,  A.  T.  Cole;  First  Lieutenant,  M.  M.  Loyden;  Second 
Lieutenant,  Emerson  J.  Hoyt. 

Company  B:  Captain,  Edward  H.  Pratt;  First  Lieutenant,  John  J.  Bailey; 
Second  Lieutenant,  Nicholas  V.  Mundy. 

Company  C:  Captain,  A.  A.  Hoyt;  First  Lieutenant,  Wells  Hendershott; 
Second  Lieutenant,  Emerson  J.  Hoyt. 

Company  D:  Captain,  Augustus  Harrington;  First  Lieutenant,  Myron  E. 
Bartlett;  Second  Lieutenant,  Russell  G.  Dudley. 

Company  E:  Captain,  Henry  B.  Jenks;  First  Lieutenant,  James  G.  Cameron; 
Second  Lieutenant,  Seth  P.  Buell. 

Company  F:  Captain,  J.  H.  Burgess;  First  Lieutenant,  John  Galbraith;  Sec¬ 
ond  Lieutenant,  Charles  H.  Wisner. 

Company  G:  Captain,  Sidney  Ward;  First  Lieutenant,  Orange  Sackett,  Jr.; 
Second  Lieutenant,  Kidder  M.  Scott. 

Company  H:  Captain,  E.  H.  Jeffres;  First  Lieutenant,  Edward  Madden; 
Second  Lieutenant,  Anson  B.  Hall. 

Company  I:  Captain,  H.  L.  Arnold;  First  Lieutenant,  Frank  Collins;  Second 
Lieutenant,  George  M.  Reed. 

Company  K:  Captain,  A.  F.  Davis;  First  Lieutenant,  George  H.  Eldredge; 
Second  Lieutenant,  George  Y.  Boss. 

The  regiment  left  Camp  Williams  at  Portage  October  2,  1862, 
received  arms  and  equipment  at  Elmira  and  by  mid-October 
were  attached  to  the  second  brigade  at  Fairfax  Court  House,  Va. 
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Their  service  ended  with  the  surrender  of  Johnston  after  Sher¬ 
man’s  march.  They  were  with  Sherman  in  his  march  to  the  sea; 
with  Howard  at  Gettysburg,  as  a  part  of  the  heroic  host  that 
held  the  stone  wall  at  the  crest  of  Cemetery  Hill  when  Pickett 
made  his  tremendous  onslaught  through  the  wheat  field;  they 
were  among  the  intrepid  forces  that  stormed  Lookout  Moun¬ 
tain  and  fought  the  “Battle  above  the  Clouds,”  planting  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  above  the  mists  and  far  above  the  army  in  the 
valley;  they  were  also  at  Atlanta,  and  marched  to  the  relief  of 
Burnside  at  the  siege  of  Knoxville,  many  of  the  men  walking  in 
their  bare  feet  over  frozen  ground.  At  the  battle  of  Peach-Tree 
Creek  the  regiment  three  times  recaptured  a  battle  flag  after 
fighting  of  the  most  desperate  character.  (Allegany  History.) 
They  were  mustered  out  January  13,  1865. 

The  town  of  Portage  furnished  152  men  in  all  regiments.  Those  who  entered 
the  136th  Regiment  were:  Thomas  F.  Carroll,  Otis  L.  Crosier,  Levi  Guernsey, 
Norman  A.  Hamilton,  William  C.  Hall,  Henry  S.  Lyon,  George  H.  Mosier, 
John  McDonald,  Felix  Managhan,  Patrick  Ryan,  Alterva  Smith,  Jackson  L. 
Wallace. 

Men  who  served  in  other  companies  from  Portage  were:  Lyman  B.  Gallup, 
John  Quinn,  John  H.  Parks,  James  B.  Randall,  John  Simpson,  Augustus 
Beardsley,  George  W.  Bingham,  Rufus  Chandler,  W.  H.  Havey,  Matthew  Lake, 
Michael  Loughlon,  Robert  R.  Parks,  Rowland  Ward,  E.  Adelbert  Nash,  Charles 
H.  Rowell,  Michael  Welch,  William  Riley,  Marion  Mosher,  Isaac  L.  Holley, 
George  F.  Rogers,  John  Slater,  James  Moore,  Charles  Calahan,  William  D. 
Lake,  Theodore  Elliot. 

From  the  town  of  Nunda  were:  Kelsey  Bergen,  David  Close,  William  El- 
wood,  Robert  H.  Gordon,  Robert  W.  Green,  Edwin  M.  Hamilton,  Henry  W. 
Hand,  John  W.  Hand,  William  Q.  Huggins,  Peter  Nettler,  Frank  A.  North¬ 
way,  Philip  Bertram,  Henry  S.  Lyon,  Henry  R.  Havens,  John  Ryan,  William 
S.  Knappenberger,  Davis  C.  Wade,  Charles  F.  Warner,  James  Welstead,  George 
W.  Wescott,  Russell  P.  Wescott,  Lycurgus  C.  Twining,  Ambrose  Yencer,  Rich¬ 
ard  Youells,  Oscar  D.  Willett,  Jacob  Steele,  George  H.  Mosier,  William  Close, 
Daniel  L.  Confer. 

Also  from  the  town  of  Nunda  were  Otis  L.  Crosier,  Elisha  D.  Herdendorf, 
Joseph  B.  Herdendorf,  Harrison  L.  Clemmons,  Jacob  Dieter,  Martin  S.  Ham- 
sher,  William  D.  Herrington,  David  B.  Price,  Henry  R.  Price,  Henry  Wells 
Spear,  Parker  Brooks,  Milton  Burnap,  Jr.,  Harlem  Chamberlain,  Charles 
Wheeler  Ogden,  Augustus  W.  Palmer,  Jacob  Post,  William  Palmer,  Romulus 
Swift,  Luther  Whitenack,  Samuel  Young,  Emery  Cheasbro,  Jerome  Cheasbro, 
William  C.  Hall,  Levi  Guernsey,  Alturna  Smith,  Benjamin  Wampole,  Chester 
Gould. 
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The  following  men  also  served  in  a  regiment  of  mounted  rifles  known  as 
the  "Governor’s  Guard”:  Albert  G.  Borden,  George  Babcock,  Hiram  E.  Booth, 
John  Fingal,  Andrew  Frayer,  Thomas  Gibbons,  Nicholas  and  Thomas  Hannah, 
Frank  Higgins,  Francis  Hardin,  Jonathan  Johnson,  John  Lee,  Alexander  Mead, 
Edwin  Mosier,  P.  McMarriman,  Ezra  Patterson,  George  P.  Pierce,  Castile; 
Abram  A.  Howell,  Genesee  Falls. 


After  the  war  was  over  in  1865,  the  Dragoons  were  sent  back 
to  Rochester,  arriving  June  28  to  encamp  on  the  fairgrounds 
until  they  were  paid  off  and  discharged.  This  was  accomplished 
by  July  18,  and  they  were  free  to  return  home. 

The  first  reunion  of  the  regiment  was  held  at  Portage  Bridge, 
September  19,  1870,  five  years  after  the  war  had  ended.  It  was 
decided  that  year  to  hold  it  annually,  as  between  eight  and  ten 
thousand  people  had  gathered  to  see  old  friends  once  more.  A 
few  times  it  was  held  at  Silver  Lake  but  Portage  Bridge  was  the 
home  area. 

In  1903,  a  Soldiers’  Monument  was  unveiled  and  dedicated  at 
Portage  Bridge,  in  honor  of  the  gallant  men  who  gave  their  lives. 
The  monument  was  built  by  popular  subscription,  costing  about 
$3,000. 

“Soldiers’  Picnic”  was  a  gala  day  for  the  whole  community. 
The  grove  area  below  the  hotel  was  filled  with  people.  A  large 
dance  hall  was  erected  which  was  usually  overflowing.  Hot  dog, 
lunch,  and  souvenir  stands  were  plentiful.  The  Erie  Railroad  ran 
excursions,  and  horse-drawn  vehicles  were  lined  up  along  the 
highways  and  fields,  as  well  as  in  the  woods  area  across  the 
bridge.  It  was  a  day  of  reminiscing  for  the  boys  of  the  old  regi¬ 
ment  who  saw  each  other  only  once  a  year. 

The  monument  was  moved  to  Letch  worth  Park  about  1920. 
The  reunion  was  held  there  in  1925.  Later,  the  few  remaining 
survivors  met  at  the  Parade  Grounds  picnic  area,  where  in  1940 
the  seventieth  and  final  meeting  was  held.  Since  the  last  member, 
Lieutenant  Charles  Peck,  had  died  in  1939,  what  had  been  a  re¬ 
union  in  other  years  was  turned  into  a  memorial  service  for  him 
and  for  the  regiment  once  known  as  the  First  New  York  Dra¬ 
goons. 


CHAPTER  XV 


TWO  FAMOUS  PIONEERS— 

MICAH  BROOKS  AND  GEORGE  WILLIAMS 


MICAH  BROOKS  was  born  May  14,  1775,  in  Cheshire,  Conn., 
son  of  the  Rev.  David  Brooks.  The  family  had  come  to  America 
from  Cheshire,  England.  His  mother  was  Elizabeth  Doolittle 
from  Wallingford,  Conn.  Her  family  also  had  come  from  Eng¬ 
land.  Micah  was  the  oldest  of  his  father’s  family,  which  consisted 
of  Micah,  David,  Elizabeth,  Benedict,  Laura,  Charity,  Polly,  and 
Patty.  David  died  when  six  years  old. 

Micah  was  to  become  a  noted  figure  in  Genesee  history.  Schools 
were  scarce  when  he  was  a  boy,  but  family  discipline  and  study 
helped  him  in  later  years.  In  1796  he  set  out  on  foot  for  Western 
New  York  to  look  over  the  country.  He  found  that  most  of  the 
scattered  pioneers  were  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  who  were  seek¬ 
ing  fertile  soil  and  generous  rewards  for  the  privations  they  had 
suffered.  A  hearty  welcome  awaited  him  in  the  isolated  homes. 
After  his  exploration  he  returned  to  Whitestown  but  visited  the 
country  again  in  the  fall  of  1797.  He  stopped  at  Bloomfield 
where  he  became  a  schoolteacher,  helping  to  build  his  own  log 
schoolhouse.  He  again  returned  to  his  home  and  spent  part  of  a 
summer  studying  surveying.  Coming  again  to  Western  New 
York  in  1798  and  extending  his  travels  to  the  Niagara  River 
and  Falls,  he  found  only  a  few  homes  on  the  site  of  Buffalo. 
After  adding  to  his  stock  of  bread  and  cheese,  he  took  the  old 
Indian  trail  into  the  wilderness,  slept  one  night  at  a  surveyor’s 
camp,  got  lost  in  the  woods  where  Batavia  now  is,  and  finally 
found  the  transit  line  where  Mr.  Ellicott’s  men  were  building 
their  log  storehouse. 

Micah  resumed  his  schoolteaching  in  1799  at  Bloomfield,  pur¬ 
chased  a  farm  home,  and  resided  there  for  many  years.  In  1801 
he  brought  two  sisters  as  housekeepers  but  they  soon  married. 
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In  1802,  Micah  married  Mary  Hall,  daughter  of  Deacon  Abel 
Hall,  of  Lyme,  Conn.  He  was  a  public-spirited  citizen,  serving 
in  many  judicial  offices.  In  1800,  he  was  commissioned  with 
Hugh  McNair  and  Mathew  Warner  to  lay  out  a  road  from 
Canandaigua  to  Olean,  and  another  from  Hornellsville  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Genesee  River. 

In  the  War  of  1812,  he  served  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
colonel.  In  the  militia  he  rose  to  major  general. 

In  1823,  with  Jellis  Clute  and  Henry  B.  Gibson,  he  purchased 
most  of  the  land  in  the  Gardeau  Reservation  from  Mary  Jemison, 
selecting  as  his  portion  a  large  tract  on  the  road  from  Mount 
Morris  to  Nunda  which  has  since  been  known  as  “Brooks 
Grove.” 

On  land  later  owned  by  James  McHerron,  a  little  to  the  north, 
and  nearly  opposite  the  home  of  Mary  Jemison,  General  Brooks 
had  Moses  Marvin  build  a  sawmill  in  1827.  The  machinery  and 
irons  were  brought  from  Utica  by  wagon.  The  settlers,  interested 
in  having  a  sawmill  in  operation,  voluntarily  aided  in  digging 
the  race.  The  side  hill  was  soon  covered  with  logs  waiting  to  be 
sawed.  People  assembled  for  a  gala  day  when  the  mill  was  ready. 
The  water  was  let  into  the  race,  and  cheers  arose  as  it  flowed 
along.  It  reached  the  ponderous  wheel,  which  turned  halfway 
round  and  stool  still.  There  was  not  enough  descent  to  carry  the 
wheel.  It  was  a  day  of  disappointment  to  the  whole  community. 
Never  again  could  General  Brooks  be  induced  to  build  a  sawmill. 
On  the  same  land  was  the  sawmill  referred  to  by  Harry  P.  Kel¬ 
logg  in  Chapter  IX. 

Micah  Brooks  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1814  and  was  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  Erie  Canal  and  later  of  the  Erie  Railway.  He  gave 
land  freely  for  school  and  church  sites  and  found  use  for  his 
knowledge  of  surveying  in  running  lines  and  laying  out  roads  on 
his  many  acres  of  wild  land  in  both  Livingston  and  Allegany 
counties. 

Mary  Hall  Brooks  died  leaving  two  sons,  Lorenzo  H.  and 
Micah  Wooster,  and  five  daughters,  Marcia  (O’Reilly),  Clarissa 
(Hall),  Laura,  Cornelia  (Ellwanger),  and  Catharine,  who  was 
a  highly  educated  mute.  In  1833,  General  Brooks  married  Eliza¬ 
beth  Chattim,  of  Salem,  N.Y. 

About  18  51  General  Brooks  induced  some  German  families  of 
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Rochester  to  settle  upon  his  lands  near  Caneadea,  which  he  sold 
at  reasonable  prices  on  easy  terms  of  payment.  So  successful  was 
their  venture,  they  were  soon  joined  by  friends  from  Germany, 
some  of  whom  had  barely  enough  funds  for  first  payments  and 
the  building  of  rude  mud-thatched  cabins.  Living  on  plain  fare, 
they  cleared  land  and  made  a  living.  Some  of  the  family  names 
were  Achilles,  Buckhister,  Johannes,  Zollman,  Zorn,  Brandes, 
Mineke,  Reutch,  and  Behrms.  General  Brooks  built  a  church  for 
them  and  there  was  a  small  cemetery  beside  it. 

General  Brooks  died  July  7,  18  57,  while  sitting  in  his  chair 
as  he  leaned  back  to  rest.  His  widow  died  in  1863. 

George  Williams 

George  Williams  was  born  in  Hatfield,  Mass.,  May  26,  1793, 
and  was  educated  at  Canandaigua  Academy  in  New  York  State. 
His  father,  Dr.  William  Williams,  was  a  prominent  pioneer  on 
the  Phelps  and  Gorham  Purchase.  At  nineteen  he  enlisted  and 
became  a  member  of  General  Peter  B.  Porter’s  staff.  At  the  close 
of  the  War  of  1812  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office 
of  John  Greig.  Mr.  Greig  was  the  agent  and  later  the  partner  of 
John  Hornby  of  Scotland,  in  the  survey  and  sale  of  the  Cot- 
tringer  Tract  of  50,000  acres  which  included  the  town  of  Por- 
tage. 

In  the  spring  of  1816,  Mr.  Greig  sent  Mr.  Williams  to  act  as 
resident  agent  for  sale  and  settlement  of  the  tract.  He  established 
his  land  office  at  Oak  Hill,  a  little  south  of  the  Deep  Cut.  It  was 
a  pleasant  location,  centrally  situated  among  the  settlements,  and 
soon  became  the  principal  seat  of  town  business  where  trainings, 
elections,  and  town  meetings  were  usually  held.  At  his  home¬ 
stead,  a  half  mile  north,  he  opened  a  large  farm.  Clearing  and 
cultivating  his  farm,  conducting  extensive  milling  and  lumber 
operations,  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  land  agency,  together 
with  service  in  civil  and  military  offices,  made  his  life  a  busy  one. 
A  powerfully  built  man,  of  genial,  social  temperament,  he  be¬ 
came  a  leader  among  the  settlers.  He  was  known  as  a  kind  and 
understanding  land  agent,  and  no  buyer  who  labored  faithfully 
was  ever  ejected  for  nonpayment. 

In  1822  the  Nunda  post  office  was  removed  from  Oak  Hill  to 
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Hunt’s  Hollow.  Williams  secured  a  post  office  for  Oakland,  situ¬ 
ated  at  his  residence,  and  he  was  postmaster  for  about  ten  years. 
About  the  same  time  a  militia  regiment  was  organized  and  he 
was  made  its  colonel. 

Mr.  Williams  served  as  town  clerk  and  supervisor,  and  in  1826 
was  elected  to  the  Legislature.  When  he  reached  Albany  he  went 
over  to  the  opposite  party.  Among  politicians  of  the  time,  that 
was  the  unpardonable  sin. 

Once  on  a  lonely  road  east  of  Portageville,  he  met  a  Dr. 
Parmalee  and  a  lively  discussion  followed.  Wit  against  sarcasm 
led  to  a  rough-and-tumble  wrestle  of  which  neither  ever  gave 
particulars.  Afterwards,  they  both  worked  together  as  Whigs 
but  Colonel  Williams  never  again  aspired  to  office. 

About  the  time  he  opened  his  agency,  Hubbard,  Mumford, 
McKay,  and  Smith,  a  company  of  enterprising  men,  undertook 
to  develop  the  immense  water  power  at  Portageville,  but  with 
indifferent  success.  They  built  mills  and  laid  out  the  village,  but 
weary  of  their  work,  they  sold  their  interests  at  different  times, 
till  finally  Colonel  Williams  became  sole  proprietor.  The  pur¬ 
chase  did  not  prove  a  wise  one,  for  he,  too,  failed  to  make  it  a 
paying  investment.  He  would  neither  improve  the  property  him¬ 
self  nor  allow  others  to  develop  it.  It  estranged  him  from  his 
fellowmen  but  his  kindness  to  the  needy  always  continued.  Im¬ 
pulsive  and  impatient,  he  preferred  to  act  by  himeslf. 

The  first  bridge  across  the  Genesee  at  Portage  was  built  under 
an  act  authorizing  a  toll  bridge,  but  some  believe  it  to  have  been 
used  without  gates  for  about  two  years  after  it  was  opened. 
After  Colonel  Williams  bought  an  interest,  gates  were  put  up. 
This  action  was  obnoxious  to  the  public,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
find  anyone  to  collect  the  toll.  One  gentleman  advised  abandon¬ 
ing  the  idea  of  collecting  toll,  but  Colonel  Williams  insisted  that 
it  should  be  done.  He  hired  as  gatekeeper  a  strapping,  bold  fel¬ 
low  from  Massachusetts — said  to  be  a  boxer — who  came  along 
this  way.  A  group  came  one  cold  night  prepared  to  pay  toll,  but 
not  in  money.  When  the  keeper,  rising  from  his  cot,  opened  the 
tollhouse  door,  each  visitor  dashed  a  pail  of  cold  water  on  him. 
The  men  put  a  pole  across  the  door  and  fastened  him  in.  De¬ 
liberately  they  took  the  mill  bar  and  sledge,  smashed  the  gate  and 
threw  the  pieces  into  the  river.  They  also  split  up  the  signboard 
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of  rates.  No  attempt  was  made  to  keep  the  tollgate  after  that.  It 
was  never  kept  but  a  few  minutes  altogether. 

Colonel  Williams  took  a  leading  part  in  promoting  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Genesee  Valley  Canal,  and  when  it  was  built 
across  his  property  he  gave  the  land.  He  was  a  large  stockholder 
in  the  Attica  and  Hornellsville  Railroad  until  it  became  a  part 
of  the  Erie  Railway  system. 

Vigorous  even  in  old  age,  he  remained  so  until  severely  in¬ 
jured  when  thrown  from  a  buggy  soon  after  his  eightieth  birth¬ 
day.  A  similar  accident  in  September,  1873,  was  the  cause  of  his 
death  the  following  May  11.  Before  his  death  he  wrote  out  in¬ 
structions  for  his  burial.  His  body  was  to  be  carried  to  the  pri¬ 
vate  graveyard  by  his  span  of  gray  horses.  For  pallbearers  he  re¬ 
quested  a  group  of  friends,  all  of  whom,  or  their  fathers,  had 
been  settlers  on  the  land  he  sold. 

Colonel  Williams  married  Miss  Alma  Devoe  on  August  30, 
1843.  She  was  a  sister  of  Isaac,  Henry,  and  Colonel  Jacob  Devoe 
who  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  the  town.  The  children 
were:  George  W.,  who  was  proprietor  of  the  Cascade  House  at 
Portage;  Julia,  who  married  Willis  H.  Fuller  of  Portageville  and 
who,  widowed,  now  lives  in  California;  Henry,  who  died  in 
Montana;  and  Charlotte,  who  married  Edwin  Pattison  of  Buffalo 
(she  was  later  proprietress  of  the  Cascade  House). 

Charles  Williams,  brother  of  Colonel  Williams,  was  a  noted 
teacher  and  lived  near  him.  He  married  Miss  Mary  Hunt,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Sanford  Hunt,  and  for  his  second  wife,  Miss  Maria  Tay¬ 
lor.  He  died  September  24,  1871.  His  children  were:  Mary  H., 
wife  of  Chapin  C.  Williams;  Delia,  wife  of  Morris  Ayrault; 
Charles  L.,  who  died  in  December,  1871;  C.  Anna,  who  was  a 
distinguished  teacher  and  elocutionist;  and  Ella  Williams. 

An  amusing  incident  is  told  of  Colonel  Williams’  adventure 
with  a  she-bcar  which  he  encountered  among  the  hazel  bushes 
on  the  flats  near  the  Lower  Falls,  where  he  had  gone  on  a  Sunday 
to  fish  for  brook  trout.  When  he  returned,  he  fell  upon  the  floor, 
exhausted  from  fright.  He  said  that  so  long  as  God  let  him  live 
he  would  never  again  go  fishing  on  Sunday.  He  hunted  a  great 
deal,  usually  on  horseback,  but  never  killed  anything  because 
he  was  too  nervous. 

A  graduate  of  Yale,  the  Colonel  was  a  fine  reader.  During 
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early  days  he  was  sometimes  asked  to  read  the  sermon  at  a  re¬ 
ligious  service,  but  his  hand  would  tremble  very  much.  After¬ 
ward,  he  would  say,  “Dom  fool,  afraid  to  read  before  a  few  of 
my  neighbors!”  The  softening  of  the  word  “damn”  was  a  habi¬ 
tual  peculiarity  of  the  Colonel. 

An  Indian  trail  from  the  lower  valley  of  the  Genesee  to  Wis- 
coy  and  Caneadea  passed  the  house  of  Colonial  Williams.  Josiah 
Barbour,  an  early  resident,  related  that  he  had  seen  the  Indians 
and  squaws  on  horseback,  riding  single  file,  laughing,  shouting, 
and  whooping,  sometimes  a  line  a  half  mile  long. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


A  GREAT  BENEF  ACT  OR — 

WILLIAM  PRYOR  LET CH WORTH 

WILLIAM  PRYOR  LETCHWORTH  was  born  May  26,  1823, 
in  Brownville,  N.Y.,  son  of  Josiah  and  Ann  Hance  Letchworth. 
His  ancestry  could  be  traced  back  to  England  and  Robert  Letch¬ 
worth,  who  was  a  Quaker.  The  first  family  that  came  to  America 
arrived  in  1766  and  settled  in  Philadelphia. 

Early  in  life  William  Letchworth  entered  upon  a  mercantile 
career,  first  in  Auburn,  N.Y.,  and  later  as  a  member  of  Pratt  & 
Letchworth  Company  in  Buffalo  in  the  business  of  importing 
and  manufacturing  saddlery  hardware.  Never  of  rugged  health, 
he  spent  much  time  in  travel,  going  abroad  for  a  year  in  18  5  6— 
57.  He  was  one  of  eight  children  and  never  married. 

One  day  in  the  late  18  50’s  he  was  looking  for  a  place  for  re¬ 
tirement  when  he  came  upon  the  high  wooden  bridge  at  Portage 
and  beheld  the  grand  view  of  the  valley.  He  strolled  down  to  the 
river,  stopping  at  the  sawmill  at  the  Middle  Falls,  where  he 
learned  from  the  foreman  that  material  from  the  near-by  forests 
was  becoming  scarce  and  the  many  people  owning  land  there 
might  be  willing  to  sell. 

Mr.  Letchworth  lost  his  heart  to  the  wild  beauty  of  the  Glen 
and  the  possibilities  he  saw  there.  He  did  not  wish  to  buy  any  of 
the  land  unless  he  could  acquire  all  of  that  around  the  Upper 
and  Middle  Falls.  It  was  not  until  February,  18  59,  that  he  was 
able  to  purchase  the  place  he  desired.  The  earlier  owner  had  built 
a  log  cabin  on  the  plateau  as  his  first  home  and  later  a  large  frame 
house.  This  was  opened  as  a  tavern  to  accommodate  travellers 
who  wished  to  spend  some  time  at  the  Falls.  Mr.  Letchworth  re¬ 
modeled  the  house  into  a  very  comfortable  home  which  years 
later  was  enlarged  for  the  Inn. 

Mr.  Letchworth  could  not  have  found  a  more  peaceful  spot. 
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Buying  up  sufficient  land  enabled  him  to  surround  himself  with 
the  kind  of  beauty  he  loved  best.  As  a  child,  I  can  remember 
walking  through  his  lovely  gardens  and  out  on  the  lawn  where 
he  kept  pens  of  pheasants.  Visitors  were  always  welcome  and 
they  were  many  during  the  summer  months.  I  recall  Mr.  Letch- 
worth  as  a  white-haired  man  in  his  eighties,  riding  about  his  es¬ 
tate  accompanied  by  his  nurse.  We  often  met  him  on  our  way  to 
and  from  school.  He  always  had  a  cheery  “hello”  for  everyone. 
At  Christmas  time  in  the  little  school,  there  was  always  fruit  and 
a  gift  for  every  scholar  from  Mr.  Letchworth.  He  believed  in 
lasting  gifts,  and  many  an  adult  now  prizes  a  silver  spoon 
with  the  recipient’s  initials  engraved  on  the  handle.  He  took 
an  interest  in  the  schools  as  soon  as  he  settled  in  the  community, 
offering  prizes  in  the  Portageville  and  Castile  Union  schools  for 
good  work  in  nearly  all  subjects.  He  was  trustee  of  the  local 
school  in  1870,  and,  as  stated  in  Chapter  VIII,  he  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  building  the  very  fine  little  country  schoolhouse  where 
I  attended  school,  as  did  my  father  before  me.  He  provided 
many  books  for  the  schools,  also. 

When  Mr.  Letchworth  first  acquired  land  at  the  Middle  Falls, 
he  purchased  it  from  William  C.  Beach,  Perry  Jones,  Thomas  W. 
Olcott,  Anthony  Davis,  Andrew  W.  Cole,  George  Wheeler,  John 
J.  Olcott,  Michael  Smith  and  Wallace  Wood.  (Later  purchases 
are  given  in  Chapter  IV.) 

The  mill  at  the  Falls  had  been  burned  in  1  8  5  8,  but  many  other 
buildings  were  there  and  the  lattice  bridge  was  still  standing.  It, 
however,  went  down  in  1864.  The  Genesee  Valley  Canal  was  in 
use  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  and  many  small  shanties  had  been 
built  along  the  bank  for  use  of  the  men  who  worked  on  the 
canal.  Mr.  Letchworth  endeavored  to  improve  the  view  from  his 
home  by  setting  out  a  number  of  trees  along  the  banks.  What  he 
wished  to  accomplish  was  expressed  in  his  own  words  as  he  ad¬ 
dressed  a  gathering  of  editors  and  friends  who  had  adjourned  to 
his  home  following  an  inspection  tour  of  the  new  iron  bridge  and 
a  dinner  at  the  Cascade  House  on  July  17,  1875.  Toasts  had  been 
offered  and  his  words  are  given  as  they  were  reported  by  the 
Buffalo  Courier: 

“Judging  from  the  complimentary  allusions  referring  to  my¬ 
self,  to  which  I  have  just  listened,  I  am  led  to  believe,  gentlemen. 
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that  either  through  misapprehension  on  your  part  or  out  of  your 
own  generous  impulses  you  are  disposed  to  accord  me  more  credit 
than  I  deserve  for  the  slight  courtesy  I  have  extended  you. 
Learning  a  few  days  hence  from  a  member  of  your  fraternity 
that  you  designed  visiting  Portage  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  engineering  work  now  being  carried  on  here  by  the  Erie 
Railroad  Company,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Morrison,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  I  might  lend  increased  interest  to  your  excursion  by 
placing  my  carriages  at  your  disposal  for  a  trip  to  the  Lower 
Falls,  a  locality  that  I  regard  as  possessing  rare  attraction,  and 
which  is  comparatively  but  little  known.  It  gives  me  great  pleas¬ 
ure  to  meet  you  here.  Our  sympathies  naturally  go  out  towards 
those  having  similar  tastes  to  our  own.  That  there  is  a  similarity 
in  this  instance  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  you  are  here  today, 
and  that  you  express  yourself  as  satisfied  with  the  expenditure  of 
time.  I  am  fond  of  the  beautiful  in  nature.  I  think  its  study  serves 
to  elevate  and  enlarge  our  moral  faculties.  You  are  the  educators 
of  the  public  taste,  and  in  the  fact  that  you  are  drawn  towards 
the  beautiful  here,  I  find  cause  for  gratification. 

“It  is  now  sixteen  years  since  I  came  one  spring  day  upon  that 
high  bridge  which  has  recently  been  burned  down.  Before  I  had 
walked  entirely  across  it,  for  the  first  time,  and  had  looked  upon 
the  wild  and  picturesque  scenery  which  this  little  valley  presents, 
I  perceived  its  capabilities  and  determined  that,  if  I  could  get  a 
foothold  within  its  borders,  my  lot  should  be  cast  here.  The  Glen 
at  that  time  presented  a  very  different  appearance  from  what  it 
does  at  present.  There  were  unsightly  objects  in  the  form  of 
ruinous  buildings,  wrecks  of  abandoned  enterprises  and  bare 
points  that  had  been  stripped  of  their  foliage  and  were  looking 
forlorn  enough.  In  every  direction  the  eye  encountered  some¬ 
thing  that  shocked  the  esthetic  sense.  But  I  saw  that  nature  was 
endeavoring  to  recover  herself  and  I  was  charmed  with  the  in¬ 
finite  variety  of  delicate  beauties  which  she  had  brought  so  close 
together — which  seemed  to  invite  me  to  a  study  of  her  yet  un¬ 
comprehended  attractions,  just  as  the  white  hand  of  your  fair 
friends  holds  out  to  you  a  charming  book,  saying  ‘read.’ 

“In  what  I  have  done  here,  my  object  has  been  to  aid  nature 
in  her  struggling  effort,  and  in  doing  so  as  it  were,  humor  her 
in  all  her  fanciful  moods.  The  eight  or  nine  thousand  forest  trees 
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which  I  have  planted  up  and  down  the  river  in  this  locality,  are 
nearly  all  indigenous  to  this  soil  and  have  been  planted  just  as 
the  winds  of  heaven  might  have  cast  the  seed.  In  the  disposition 
of  them  I  have  endeavored  to  bring  out  pleasing  contrasts  of 
color  and  throw  lines  of  grace  about  outlines  otherwise  hard. 
This  you  may  see  in  many  a  creeping  vine  that  so  fondly  throws 
its  floating  sprays  in  the  summer  air  like  the  fluttering  handker¬ 
chief  of  a  parting  friend  waving  a  loving  good-bye.  That  little 
group  of  white  birches,  with  soft  foliage,  standing  just  below, 
and  in  front  of  that  mass  of  dark  green  pine,  upon  the  hillside, 
looking  like  white  angels  that  might  have  just  emerged  from 
the  dark  green  of  Eden,  is  not  one  of  the  accidents  of  nature.  I 
have  seen  elsewhere  the  combination  and  learned  this  happy 
truth  from  her. 

“There  is  another  reason,  gentlemen,  why  I  take  pleasure  in 
meeting  you  on  this  occasion  and  being  permitted  to  share  in  this 
friendly  social  intercourse  with  you  today.  It  is  because  it  gives 
me  an  opportunity  to  acknowledge,  however  imperfectly,  the 
obligations  which  I  feel  myself  under  to  your  fraternity.  In  the 
humble  work  in  which  I  have  been  engaged  at  various  periods 
of  my  life,  and  especially  during  the  last  few  years  in  which  my 
efforts  have  been  diverted  to  what  I  thought  would  relieve  hu¬ 
man  suffering,  I  have  found  the  press  of  both  political  parties 
ready  to  aid  me.  I  have  never  sought  its  co-operation  in  aught 
that  related  to  humanitarian  needs  but  that  power  ‘mightier 
than  the  sword’  has  been  exercised  generally  with  most  effective 
results.  It  is  to  me  a  source  of  unspeakable  satisfaction  that  in 
our  enlightened  and  liberal  press,  there  is  a  human  yet  stern 
power  always  ready  to  vindicate  the  helpless,  speak  for  the  mute, 
watch  for  the  blind,  and  guard  from  harmful  ills  the  human 
bark  floating  in  life’s  rough  sea  bereft  of  the  guide  of  reason. 
This  inspires  me  with  hope  for  the  world’s  future  and  with  a 
nobler  conception  of  our  common  humanity.  ’Tis  this  that  makes 
me  say  out  of  a  grateful  sentiment  that  whoever  he  may  be  that 
shall  chance  to  stray  into  this  retired  valley,  be  he  editor-in-chief 
or  the  humblest  worker  on  his  staff,  he  will  ever  find  a  ready 
welcome  at  my  door  and  a  place  at  my  hearth.” 

After  that  meeting,  the  whole  group  took  a  trip  to  the  Lower 
Falls,  which  they  found  delightful.  (I  believe  the  Lower  Falls 
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area  had  been  a  recent  purchase  of  Mr.  Letchworth’s  at  that 
time.)  They  also  visited  the  Council  House  and  grounds  on  a 
plateau  above  Glen  Iris. 

Mr.  Letchworth  kept  the  farms  occupied  by  tenants  and  car¬ 
ried  on  farming  as  usual.  He  had  a  fine  herd  of  Jersey  and  Swiss 
cattle  of  which  he  was  very  proud.  They  were  kept  at  the  Chest¬ 
nut  Lawn  farm.  Most  of  them  wore  bells  imported  from  Swit¬ 
zerland — of  all  sizes  and  each  size  sounding  a  different  note. 
They  made  sweet  music  as  the  cows  came  from  pasture.  From 
his  European  tour,  Mr.  Letchworth  had  brought  back  plans  for 
a  Swiss-type  home.  One  such  building  still  stands  as  the  home 
of  the  Letchworth  Park  superintendent.  Another  was  erected 
near  the  Middle  Falls  and  in  1898  was  moved  to  the  Council 
House  grounds  as  the  home  of  the  caretaker  there. 

Mr.  Letchworth  greatly  enjoyed  his  lovely  home  and  wel¬ 
comed  his  many  friends  to  share  it  with  him.  Some  relative  was 
always  present  as  gracious  hostess.  He  retired  fully  from  business 
life  in  1873  and  turned  to  his  chief  pleasure,  works  of  charity 
and  benevolence.  He  served  several  years  as  president  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities.  His  work  for  the  insane,  epileptics,  un¬ 
derprivileged  children  and  reforms  of  various  kinds  was  known 
all  over  the  state.  In  the  Genesee  region,  the  State  School  at  In¬ 
dustry  and  Craig  Colony  at  Sonyea  are  living  memorials  to  his 
interest  in  the  unfortunate.  Many  honors  were  bestowed  upon 
him  during  his  long  life. 

He  continued  to  plan  improvements  and  carry  them  out  until 
his  death,  December  1,  1910.  He  left  this  life  quietly  and  was 
buried  in  Forest  Lawn  Cemetery  in  Buffalo.  His  request  was  that 
he  be  placed  in  a  stone  sarcophagus  similar  to  the  one  used  for 
Mary  Jemison,  the  stone  to  be  from  the  Blue  Stone  Quarry  near 
Portageville.  He  requested  a  plain  slab  be  placed  on  his  grave, 
preferably  from  Table  Rock  at  Lower  Falls.  Instead,  a  slab  of 
the  same  quality  was  secured  from  the  river  bed  above  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Falls.  It  bears  the  inscription: 

William  Pryor  Letchworth 
Born,  Fifth  Month  26,  1823 
Died,  Twelfth  Month  1,  1910 

So  he  left  the  Glen  he  loved,  certain  that  it  would  be  preserved 
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for  a  state  park  and  that  the  beautiful  Falls  would  not  again  be 
turned  to  commercial  use.  At  Glen  Iris  much  remains  as  in  days 
gone  by,  except  the  home  atmosphere  given  by  his  hospitality. 
One  can  sit  in  his  library,  but  feel  the  loss  of  the  one  who  filled 
the  shelves  with  choice  books,  or  stroll  on  the  wide  lawn  but  miss 
the  host  who  made  it  possible. 

Glen  Iris,  a  name  beautiful  enough  to  match  the  beauty  of  the 
place  itself,  is  a  place  of  quiet  retirement  from  the  busy  world  of 
today  and  each  year  sees  more  visitors  coming  to  enjoy  its 
beauty. 

The  rumblings  of  a  dam  to  be  built  for  power  purposes  had 
worried  Mr.  Letchworth  and  he  tried  for  years  to  prevent  reali¬ 
zation  of  the  project,  and  to  find  a  way  to  preserve  the  beauty  of 
the  Falls.  On  February  14,  1903,  he  suffered  a  stroke  which  left 
its  paralyzing  effect  upon  the  remaining  years  of  his  life.  Fie 
finally  decided  to  deed  his  property  to  the  state  of  New  York, 
retaining  life  use  and  tenancy  with  right  to  further  improve  it, 
and  suggesting  that  at  his  death  the  American  Scenic  and  His¬ 
toric  Preservation  Society  have  the  management  and  control  of 
it.  It  consisted  of  about  one  thousand  acres  in  the  town  of  Gene¬ 
see  Falls,  Wyoming  County,  and  the  town  of  Portage,  Livingston 
County,  to  be  used  as  a  state  park.  The  gift  was  accepted  by  the 
state  in  January,  1907,  and  the  name  of  Letchworth  Park  was 
given  to  the  estate. 


Park  Improvements 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Letchworth,  plans  were  made  to  start 
a  forest  arboretum  under  the  direction  of  Charles  M.  Dow.  The 
first  planting  was  made  in  May  1912  when  thousands  of  species 
of  the  timber  trees  of  the  world  were  planted  in  the  soil  to  which 
they  were  best  adapted.  Those  of  ornamental  value  were  also 
used.  A  large  nursery  was  started  in  the  field  by  the  schoolhouse. 
Between  131,000  and  150,000  trees  were  planted.  The  woods 
were  sown  with  wild  flower  seeds  to  replace  the  flowers  no  longer 
present  in  their  native  haunts. 

New  trails  were  made  along  the  banks  to  the  points  of  interest 
and  lookouts  cleared  to  permit  a  better  view  of  the  beauty  of 
the  valley.  The  Council  grounds  were  graded  and  cleared  with 
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some  rearrangement  done.  Plans  were  under  way  for  a  new  mu¬ 
seum  which  had  been  Mr.  Letchworth’s  wish  before  his  death. 
The  site  selected  was  about  where  the  barn  had  stood  at  the  foot 
of  the  bank  below  the  Council  House  grounds.  The  cornerstone 
was  laid  November  9,  1912.  In  the  center  of  it  was  placed  a 
copper  casket  eighteen  inches  deep,  two  feet  long  and  one  foot 
wide.  In  the  casket  the  following  articles  were  placed:  Life  of 
Mary  Jemison,  the  White  Woman  of  the  Genesee  (whose  grave 
is  in  a  prominent  spot  at  Glen  Iris,  as  the  southerly  portion  of 
the  park  is  known) ;  biography  of  William  Pryor  Letch  worth, 
donor  of  the  estate;  surveys  and  estimates  for  the  construction 
of  a  storage  dam  across  the  Genesee  River  just  south  of  the  park; 
a  book  of  poems  from  the  pens  of  a  number  of  well-known 
writers,  entitled  Voices  of  the  Glen  and  donated  to  Mr.  Letch  - 
worth  some  time  before  his  death;  a  number  of  photographs  of 
the  Genesee  River,  the  glen  and  park,  and  also  a  number  of  other 
papers. 

The  museum  was  completed  early  in  1913.  The  contents  of  the 
other  museum  were  moved  to  the  new  location  and  over  the 
years  many  new  exhibits  have  been  added.  Glen  Iris  was  opened 
to  the  public  and  has  become  a  famous  summer  resort  for  thbse 
who  love  the  quiet  beauties  of  nature. 

Talk  of  a  dam  still  continued  and  in  the  early  1920’s  the  pow¬ 
er  companies  started  buying  up  the  land  along  the  river  from 
the  Lower  Falls  to  Mount  Morris.  Many  of  the  farmers  were 
allowed  to  stay  for  years  but  some  had  to  move  out  immediately 
where  the  state  wanted  the  land  to  expand  the  park.  This  took 
in  the  areas  of  Big  Bend,  Gardeau  Flats,  Smoky  Hollow,  and 
Gibsonville. 

However,  when  the  federal  government  finally  decided  to 
construct  a  flood-control  dam  at  the  High  Banks  above  Mount 
Morris,  all  property  rights  previously  held  by  power  companies 
were  acquired.  The  federal  government,  in  turn,  released  a  large 
area  along  the  river  to  New  York  State  for  extension  of  Letch- 
worth  State  Park.  Now  the  park  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
from  Portageville  to  Mount  Morris,  a  distance  of  seventeen  miles. 
It  covers  thirteen  thousand  acres. 

The  dam  has  been  finished,  but  the  beauty  of  the  Falls  was 
preserved  by  the  foresight  of  one  who  loved  the  beauties  of 
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nature.  When  the  boulder  at  Inspiration  Point  was  unveiled, 
these  words  were  upon  it: 

God  wrought  for  us  tins  scene  beyond  compare 
But  one  man’s  loving  hand  protected  it 
And  gave  it  to  his  fellow-men  to  share 

The  Indians  no  longer  roam  the  valley  except  as  tourists  and 
visitors  to  the  summer  pageant,  in  which  they  have  a  part,  as 
they  did  in  the  life  of  the  famous  Mary,  whom  they  loved.  To 
the  rugged  pioneers  who  conquered  the  wilderness,  and  the  gen¬ 
erous  heart  of  Mr.  Letchworth,  we  owe  the  beauty  spot  known  as 
the  “Grand  Canyon  of  the  East.” 


INDEX  OF  PERSONS’  NAMES 

( Soldiers’  names  in  Chapter  XIV  are  not  included ) 


In  general,  married  women  are  listed  twice — under  the  maiden  name  and 
under  the  husband's  family  name  with  maiden  name  in  parenthesis. 


Abbott,  .  14 

Achilles,  . 89 

Agar,  Sam  . 50 

Aikins,  Susan  H . 11 

Allen,  Arthur  .  9 

Allen,  Harriett  (Jones)  .  9 

Allen,  John  . 41 

Allen,  Oscar  .  9 

Alien,  William  P.  . . % .  9 

Ames,  Barbara  (Davis)  . 11 

Ames,  Otis  . 40 

Anderson,  John  . 57 

Andrews,  John  . 45 
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